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THE BOX-SEAT ON A FOUR-IN-HAND. 


TS heroine whose career is unfolded for us by Arthur 
Hopkins in his series of clever drawings is making ac- 
quaintance with fashionable life in all its various phases. 
he belle of the ballroom who lately was ‘‘so sorry that her 
card was full,” is now glorious to behold in the enviable 
possession of the box-seat on one of the four-in-hands whose 
annual parades form one of the striking sights of the Lon- 
don season. The turnout of the Four-in-hand Club in the 
park is really a public function, and is witnessed by all 
classes alike, as coach after coach passes along between the 
rows of spectators. The season is at its height, the sward 
of the park has all its spring greenness, and the foliage of 
the trees has not yet been dimmed by dust or smoke when 
the start is made. Everything about the coaches is simpl 
perfect, but it is on the teams that attention is chiefly fixed. 


FIRST SEASON—THE 


BOX-SEAT ON A FOUR-IN-HAND.—Drawn 


Here comes a team of bays, perfectly matched in height 
and color, then a team of roans, and sometimes a daring 
youth who spurns monotony has his wheelers and-leaders 
of contrasting colors. The harness also displays the taste 
of the owner, but in all cases is admirably made, simple, 
and plain, but without the affectation of exaggerated plain- 
ness. Ina public display there must be more allowance for 
ornament than is necessary in actual work. The Four-in- 
hand Driving Club is the official title of the oldest and 
most exclusive of the London coaching clubs, and dates 
from the year 1856, when some lovers of the good old times 
revived the traditions of the old Bensington Driving Club, 
which was organized in 1807, and lasted till about the intro- 
duction of railroads. A few four-in-hands make regular 
trips from London to Brighton, Windsor, and elsewhere dur- 
ing the season, and are well patronized. The roads selected 
are those that traverse the most attractive districts near the 
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metropolis, and the passengers, from their elevated position 
on the roof, obtain views of the scenery which poor railroad 
travellers cannot enjoy. The pace of the railroad train is 
too fast for the eye to take in all the beauties of the land- 
scape through which the locomotive whirls its ciose-pent 
cars, and just where there is a chance of something pic- 
turesque being seen, a wretched tunnel or deep cutting 
hides everything from sight. On the box-seat the fair pas- 
senger has fresh air and sunlight about her, and feels all 
scents of the country, and hears all the murmurs of the 
trees, the songs of the birds, and the rippling of quiet 
brooks. It is in these journeys through the hop gardens 
and cherry orchards of Kent, through the leafy roads of 
Surrey, or the breezy downs of Hampshire, that the box-seat 
is most enjoyable, and the four-in-hand clubs deserve the 
thanks of all lovers of nature for having restored to popu- 
larity this delightful way of seeing the country. 
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TERMS: 


ART IN OUR HOMES. 


YE have had in the history of our people eras of 
W great adventure, heroism, achievement, and ro- 
mance, and even of the poetry that belongs to the age 
of heroism and romance; for from the first discovery 
of the country there has been exercise for every dar- 
ing and martial virtue, while our forefathers slept and 
worked and went afield holding their lives in their 
hand; the land has been wrested foot by foot from 
the foe and the forest, it has been held against the 
foreign enemy, it has been torn by internal strife, 
and each generation has in this regard proved itself 
worthy of its predecessor. 

In all this we have been building a tremendous 
superstructure upon the already well-laid foundation 
of national greatness, through the worth of the indi- 
viduals composing the nation, and we have also been 
widening the foundations of great wealth, and open- 
ing new sources of revenue, till, could some new Rip 
Van Winkle come to life he would think the story of 
our prowess and progress stranger and more difficult 
to comprehend than hisown. But in the whole course 
of it we have never approached, until in comparatively 
recent years, any pronounced exposition of the possi- 
bilities of art among us; for Copley and Stuart were 
sporadic exceptions which prove the rule; West and 
Leslie had their market. abroad; our sculptors are 
within the last generation; our architecture as well; 
our music is but just beginning, as it might be said; 
and the ideas and the practice of art have but lately 
gained headway, and begun to go forward with a 
steady aim to a lofty end. 

One reason for this, doubtless, is that we have not 
before accumulated the means in individual hands 
sufficiently to encourage the artist-—the artist requir- 
ing the patron with a full purse as a feature of his 
success, if not of his existence; and where we now 
have patrons by hundreds, they were formerly to be 
numbered only by tens. Another reason for this 
dilatory state of art is that foreign travel in all the by- 
gone years was difficult and comparatively unusual, 
and there was little opportunity to take the contagion 
of the artistic spirit as it is seen abroad, to become 
fired with emulation of any perfection of that adapta- 
tion of means to the end called technique, or to be- 
come familiar with art in its best forms. Possibly 
without foreign travel and the old models it gave, an 
entirely new ‘and original art might in time have 
sprung up here, but it would have needed as many 
years as truth; and now we never shall know how 
that might have been. Perhaps, also, those races that 
best love and most feel art had not become homogene- 
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ous with us, as emigration may since have made them. 
Moreover, in the hard work incident to the acquisi- 
tion of the continent, to its opening, and to the strug- 
gle to keep it, life was necessarily too hard and sordid 
to encourage that abstract and luxurious spirit, and 
there was no place for art, which only follows when 
the days of struggle are over—Homer singing of 
what Achilles did, and Phidias turning the hero into 
the demigod. 

But how great is the change that now—all things 
being complete in the foundation— we see as relates 
to art in this country, our own artists being awarded 
prominence in competition with foreign worth, no 
one hesitating to follow an art life, more or less abili- 
ty making its appearance in almost every family, and 
the pictures on the walls of countless houses telling 
the difference between now and then as closely as 
according to Ruskin, the difference in the curve of 
the drip-stone of the cathedral in England and in Lom- 
bardy tells the story of the rondure of the earth’s 
longitude between the two points. Now, the circle 
that is without its young artist in paint, in clay, in 
tone, is a very singular one, and the house that has 
not its walls ornamented with examples of art in some 
form or other is a very poor one. Where nothing 
better can be obtained, even the water-color chromo 
does its work in destroying a dull monotony of 
empty space; but in tens of thousands of homes the 
plaster cast of the antique, the more than tolerable 
portrait, and the pretty water-color lift the imagina- 
tion, stir the fancy, and delight the eye. It is not to 
be questioned that a great good is to be wrought thus 
in our domestic life; for art having once acquired 
a footing can only go forward here, it would seem, 
and what is good now, in another while will be excel- 
lent; and to be surrounded by excellence in anything 
can but have an enlarging effect on the mind, and a 
softening one on the manners and morals. Beauty 
is the underlying fact and principle of the universe; 
the setting of the tiny crystal in the gloom of the 
mine is seen to be as beautiful as the grouping of stars 
in the Pleiades; and it is plain that beauty must 
have been and is everywhere in the divine idea, so 
lavishly and so completely is it used in all creation. 
And if worth so much abroad and in the making of 
the star, it must be of equal worth at home and in the 
developing of thesoul. It is good, then, for the child to 
be acquainted with it early, to have attention directed 
to its protean apparition everywhere in sky and sea 
and wood, and to be made to understand that if this 
material beauty is so vast and of such value, what must 
that beauty be of which the material is but the reflex 
and theshadow! Surely only spiritual growth should 
follow such comprehension; and gentle manners, 
and kindliness to the very weed, and a sacred curi- 
osity concerning the hidden things which lie behind 
beauty must be born in him, and there must be all 
the moral and mental advance that should accom- 
pany the highest form of civilization—civilization 
which is not to be called by that name till art has 
entered into it. One may love beauty selfishly, sensu- 
ally, and with luxurious delight in feeding the love 
as in pampering any appetite, but that is the fault of 
the individual, not of beauty, the individual who has 
turned a divine principle into an animal enjoyment. 
The legitimate love of beauty will always recognize 
its deific essence even in plucking the humblest flower 
that blows. 





THREE MEALS A DAY. 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
V.—THE INVALID’S BREAKFAST. 


OR the invalid there is no possibility of the slight stimu- 

Jus to appetite produced by the change of air from one 
room to another. Breakfast, the hardest meal of the day to 
many well people, is doubly difficult to one who must eat it 
in the same room where she has spent the night—possibly 
many nights—of feverish restlessness, that has given her a 
detestation of the bed, the bedroom, and everything connect- 
ed therewith, chiefest of all being the disgust with herself, 
the weary, distraught being with aching limbs, heavy head, 
and ill-tasting mouth. 

When possible, the invalid should be taken from bed to 
eat her regular breakfast, previously age J her by a 
cup of beef tea, of chicken or oyster broth, or a glass of hot 
milk, or of hot milk and seltzer. First of all, however, the 
face and hands should be sponged off in tepid water and 
dried quickly, and the mouth well rinsed out. Then, re- 
freshed and stimulated by this and the warm draught, a lit- 
tle more elaborate toilet may be made, always allowing a few 
moments for the settling of the stomach after the food be- 
fore the dressing begins. A more thorough bathing, a comb- 
ing of the hair, a change of linen, the slipping on of a warm 
dressing-gown, and the moving to another couch or an easy- 
chair will not be a prolonged piece of work if the attendant 
is quick and deft, and has everything in readiness for bath 
and toilet. 

A great advantage is gained when the invalid can be 
wheeled or supported into another room, and have a com- 
pletely changed air and scene in which to take her meal. 
But when this is impracticable the room should have been 
well aired before the patient was taken out of bed, and as 
soon as she is established on her couch or in her chair, and 
this placed as far as possible from the bed; the covers of 
this should be stripped off and carried from the room. 
Every piece of cast-off linen, every receptacle, containing 
soiled water, everything that recalls the fact that this is a 
sleeping-room and that can be removed should be banished. 
A screen should be set between the patient and the bed, 
and if the chamber still seems close, she should be bundled 
up while another om ht of fresh, pure air is allowed to 
rush into the room. After all this, when a table bearing an 
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attractive breakfast is moved to the invalid’s elbow, she is 
usually quite ready to partake of it. 

In many cases it is out of the question for the patient to 
leave her bed, and then the coaxing of the appetite is a more 
difficult task. The very fact of being in bed seems to render 
eating almost an impossibility to some people. .The woman 
who complained petulantly that everything she ate in bed 
tasted of the blanket and pillows, only voiced the sentiments 
of a multitude of her sisters. Among some women, break- 
fast in bed is esteemed a luxury; but it is one thing to take 
it there from choice, and quite another to be forced to do so 
by weakness or ill health. Still, with due care, it may be 
made less distasteful than would seem practicable at the 
first glance. 

The preliminary sponging, mouth-washing, and hot drinks 
should take place in this as in the other case. Then, after 
a brief rest, during which the windows should have been 
opened for a few minutes, and closed long enough to allow 
the room to regain a comfortable temperature, the task 
of rearranging the bed and its occupant should be begun. 
Clean linen and pillows should be at hand, and the” pa- 
tient be sponged off, have her hair combed, be arranged 
in another night dress, moved to the other side of the 
bed, and provided with a fresh pillow, as expeditiously yet 
gently as may be. Then, when the soiled clothing has been 
removed, the room been once more aired and warmed, the 
patient may be raised on pillows and her breakfast brought 
to her. There is an admirable little table which may be ar- 
ranged above the patient's knees, and is a great comfort to 
any one compelled to take her meals in bed for any length of 
time. 

Nothing should be left untried to render the invalid’s break- 
fast tempting. The tray should be covered with a spotless 
cloth, the china, silver, and glass should be of the best the 
house affords, and the same napkin should never be offered 
a second time if at all spotted. 

The tea or coffee cup and the egg-glass should be filled 
with boiling water that they may not cool what is put into 
them. A pretty little pot should hold the tea or coffee, and 
there should be a tiny cream jug and sugar bowl. <A vase 
containing a few flowers, preferably those without a heavy 
perfume, should grace the tray, and in the preparation of 
the food every evidence should be given of the loving thought- 
fulness which has left unsought no means of lightening the 
discomfort of the sufferer. Where there is no bed table, 
there should be another tray, smaller than that in which the 
breakfast is brought. This may then be placed on a stand 
or chair beside the bed, while the other holds the cup or plate 
upon the patient's lap. A large napkin or clean towel should 
always protect the bedclothes from food that may possibly 
be spilt upon them, for few things are more unpleasant to 
a sick person, especially to one afflicted with a squeamish 
stomach, than the sight of a spot of egg, coffee, or grease on 
sheet or spread. When such an accident occurs, the stained 
article should always be exchanged for a fresh one. 

The meal over, every vestige of food and every reminder 
of the repast should be at once removed, the patient's face 
and hands again sponged off, the pillows shaken and turned, 
and the invalid’s position changed. Should any odor of food 
remain, the room may once more be aired. 

Peace and quiet must reign while the invalid eats, If vis- 
itors are to be admitted it must not be at that time. Only 
one or possibly two members of the family, and those the 
quietest ones, may be present, and the conversation must be 
pleasant and cheery. No distressing topics must be broach- 
ed, no references except encouraging ones made to the inva- 
lid’s state of health. In the delicately balanced condition of 
nerves which generally afflicts a sick person, very little will 
serve to upset the equilibrium and to effectually banish 
appetite. 

All that love’s ingenuity can suggest should be done to 
provide a variety of food for the invalid. After a little 
while she usually tires of what impatient men, under similar 
circumstances, stigmatize as ‘‘ slops,” and wearies for some- 
thing more substantial and appetizing than gruels, broths, 
and soft toast. In those cases where solid food is forbidden 
by the physician, catering is more difficult, but often a con- 
valescent is permitted to eat a greater variety of food than is 
offered her. Cream soups, clear soups, broiled birds, a bit 
of tenderloin steak, a lamb chop, a tiny baked omelet, raw, 
stewed, and roast oysters, broiled and fricasseed chicken, 
poached and soft-boiled eggs, a bit of venison, dishes of rice, 
sago, and tapioca, jellies, custards, blanc-manges, fruits, plain 
ice-cream—there is almost no end to the dainty menus that 
can be arranged. Every meal should be a surprise; there 
should be no discussion in the invalid’s presence of what 
she can eat, although every reasonable wish she expresses 
for any article of food should be gratified, if feasible. The 
sick one’s lot is hard enough at the best, and no expedient 
should be left untried to ameliorate it. 


SOME LESSONS GIVE N BY MISS EDWARDS. 
BY MARGARET EMMA DITTO. 


F it were in the good days of the fairies, we would wish 

that it might prove an amulet whose touch would have 
power to heal the broken arm, whose pain and inconvenience 
you have borne with such admirable courage.” 

So said Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, at Music Hall lately, when, 
in the name of the ladies of Boston, she presented a bracelet 
to Dr. Amelia B. Edwards. 

To this part of the address Miss Edwards made reply: ‘‘ A 
broken arm is an ordinary accident’’-—here her voice had 
that light and cheerful tone with which we allude to a mere 
trifle—‘‘an ordinary accident which might happen to any 
one anywhere, and, as in this case, no blame attach to any 
one. But a broken engagement ’’—here her tone indicated a 
shuddering recoil, as from a dire disaster—‘‘a broken en- 
gagement—ah! that is a calamity indeed, in which, happily, 
I have not been involved during my lecture course in your 
country.’ 

Here spoke the determined woman of the past, who, facing 
the fact of the buried ages, roused up the Engl: and of her 
times to the task of unearthing the Egypt of all times; the 
prompt and plucky woman of the present, who stepped upon 
the platform to the minute at Indianapolis, and delivered her 
lecture just four hours after her arm had been broken; the 
disciplined woman, whose varied and thorough accomplish- 
ments place her in the front rank of any age, past or present. 

But chiefly, to my mind, here spoke the high-bred English 
lady, who answers her letters by rule, and whose engage- 
ments, notes of acceptance or regret, are as reliable as Bank 
of England notes; whose word is a thing inviolable; whose 
genius makes English homes and English social order. 

Theoretically we Americans have no social scale. There 
are, however, many degrees of culture and possessions, and 
these make well-defined social orders; and I have observed 


that the higher a woman stands in this order, the more care- 
ful is she, as a rule, to keep her engagements. 
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There is also a well-defined scale of work and wages, and 
I have observed here, too, that the higher a woman stands in 
this the more sure is she to keep her word. You engage a 
scullion at the intelligence office for a dollar a week, and 
very likely never hear of her again. A waitress, at two or 
three dollars, is more apt to put in an appearance according 
to promise; while a cook, at four or five dollars, is a toler- 
ably reliable being; the dress-maker, at two dollars a day, 
will come as sure as scissors and Paris patterns, or send you 
a note; and the music teacher, who charges you three dollars 
an hour, will pull your door-bell as prompt as a trigger. 

There are, of course, individual exceptions, but, as a rule, 
the more skilful the work, the deeper sense of responsibility 
inheres in the worker. 

‘* Sweet, sweet home,” sings Patti to her twenty-thousand- 
dollar audience, and tender eyes run over with tears. But, 
ah, how much easier it would be to keep all homes sweet if 
every one high and low could learn from our famous Eng- 
lish visitor to treat broken bones as ordipvary accidents, but 
broken engagements as unlooked-for calamities! 

‘‘To have sat on a log with Dr. Mark Hopkins was a lib- 
eral education in itself,” said Garfield. If so, then to have 
heard Dr. Amelia Edwards on English words was equal to 
the average English course. The words themselves, though 
they had been ‘put out” in spelling-book columns, were 
perfectly pronounced, each one a complete and perfect 
thing. The open vowel sounds as round as the note of a 
robin; the consonants as fine and definite as the point of a 
needle. Add to this that the words were chosen with the 
touch of a scholar and the feeling of a linguist, and the 
sense of one who clearly knows her thought, and, in all 
good conscience, matches it with its own true word, and 
builds it into sentences of grace and power, and compact- 
ing these into paragraphs of authoritative knowledge, she 
speaks them forth easily and graciously, as becomes a 
gentlewoman, but with that indescribable grip of voice 
which easily spans Boston Music Hall—a place built for 
orchestras—and is distinctly heard in the opposite upper 
balcony, the most remote part of the building. The voice 
is sweet and womanly, swaying readily to finest inflections, 
and yet retaining the vibrant quality which makes it pene- 
trate great distances. This capacity for making herself 
heard did not seem to me to be a peculiarity of her voice; it 
seemed to be something in Dr. Edwards herself. She is a 
woman who, without brilliant genius, has attained high cul- 
ture, step by step, by thoroughly mastering whatever she 
took in hand. Having essayed to be heard in large halls, 
she had within her the pluck, the courage, the life-long habit 
of accomplishing what she undertook. By this quality she 
pre-empts acoustic spaces rather than by mere stress of voice. 

Could we American women learn this of our English vis- 
itor—to be clearly heard in every place we uttered our voice 

we should do well. Comparatively few women can be 
heard with ease in the assembly-rooms where we meet for 
our club reunions, or for our alumnz meetings, or in the 
churches and lecture-rooms where we meet our mission 
boards. What we need is more faith in what we bave to 
say; an urgency of utterance for vital truth—more belief in 
it; less consciousness of self, or rather a sinking of self in 
the greatness of the truth presented; then a voice that must 
be heard—a voice which all listeners can hear without con- 
scious effort 

Doubtless ‘‘a voice ever soft, gentle, and low”’ is ‘‘an ex 
cellent thing in woman,” and has been ever since poor King 
Lear said it to the mute lips of his dead Cordelia; but a 
voice too low for the occasion is as inappropriate, hence as 
vulgar, as a voice too loud for-the occasion. Nothing can 
be excellent which is ineffectual. 

NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
INDIA SILK 
'QVHE new India silks are satin striped or dotted, and have 
designs of bow-knots with waving ribbons, of scattered 
long-stemmed blossoms, or of flowered stripes. They are 
trimmed with satin ribbons the color of the ground, and 
with écru embroidery in very open designs like lace, set in 
wide panels down each side of the skirt, and as insertions on 
its draperies, almost covering the bodice as a wide corselet, or 
pointed yoke, or Figaro jacket, and forming the entire sleeves, 
or at least caps and deep cuffs. Take as a model a gown of 
gray-green silk with a design of bow-knots in cream-color. 
The bodice, rounded two inches below the waist, has a yoke 
of écru embroidery pointed to the waist in front and back, 
with inch-wide green satin ribbon drawn in and out across 
it, also in the standing collar of embroidery. The silk, gath- 
ered to a ruffle along the selvage, edges the yoke, beginning 
high on the shoulders and narrowing to the waist, where it is 
pleated and turned under the edge of the bodice. A single 
form fits the sides. The mutton-leg sleeves are of the embroid- 
ery over silk lining, with ribbon drawn through the wrists and 
tied ina bow. The skirt has a ten-inch panel of embroidery 
on each side, with an apron front of the silk between, straight 
down the right side, gathered across diagonally in two clus- 
ters, held on the right by two bows of satin ribbon, and 
drawn up on the left to the hip close to the panel; this 
apron has an insertion of embroidery at the foot with ribbon 
drawn throughit. Behind each panel is a side breadth with 
revers of insertion turned back upon it, and two straight 
back breadths are laid in close pleats, and hooked over the 
end of the bodice under a many-looped bow without ends. 

One of Worth’s best models for India silks requires only 
ribbon as trimming, and has a prettily draped skirt. The 
foundation skirt has a ten-inch gathered flounce of the silk 
at the foot, and is faced with silk high on each side. The 
skirt proper is six straight breadths, hemmed, then bound 
with gros grain satin-edged ribbon three inches wide; the 
front breadth is laid in four deep pleats next the belt, and 
the others are gathered. To drape the left side the skirt is 
taken up twelve inches from the foot, and pleated up to a 
single point high and far back below the hip under a soft 
rosette of the silk, and falls below in a funnel-shaped fold, 
showing the facing and flounce on the lower skirt; a similar 
lifting is done lower down toward the back on the right side. 
The bodice is bluntly rounded, with basque back of two 
short square tabs stitched as plainly as if for a cloth gown. 
The right side of the front is gathered on the shoulders and 
in the armhole to lap on the plain left side high on the bust 
under a small soft rosette of the silk, and is drawn below in 
pleats to the middle and end of the waist, under a fold of 
ribbon which edges all the bodice except the basque tabs. 
The high collar has ribbon around it turned over an ineh at 
the top and hooked on the left side. Puffy frills of mousse- 
line chiffon fill in the V space below the front of the collar. 
The mutton-leg sleeves have a ribbon band and bow at the 
wrists. Gray, lavender, or Eiffel-pink silks made in this 
way have the bow-knot design in white, and are trimmed 
with ribbon the color of the ground. 

Spanish red India silks figured with black are made up in 


DRESSES. 
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very gay fashion, with a ruche of black lace at the foot of 
the skirt and crossing the bodice, with glimpses of yellow 
bengaline showing under the black. Other gowns of red 
silk with cream-white figures have écru embroidery shaped 
like a corselet below the bust, with the silk gathered in 
the armholes and shoulders, and drawn in cross folds to 
meet with rows of insertion set in between. The back is 
in lengthwise pleats that disappear under the embroidery, 
which is pointed at the ends like a basque. High embroid- 
ered collar, and deep cuffs of embroidery on the large sleeves. 
The skirt is very full, with the front breadth caught up to 
give slight ‘‘movement ”; a panel of embroidery is down each 
side and two down the back; a bow with ends of ribbon is at 
the top of each panel, where it is hooked on the bodice, with 
the slender points of the basque falling between. 
GRAY GOWNS. 

Pale French gray remains a favorite color for afternoon 
dresses, and is especially fashionable in drap d’été, cashmere, 
or crépon, combined with bengaline, and trimmed with gold 
or silver galloon. A pretty gown, worn by a young blonde 
at an afternoon reception, has the bodice of gray cashmere, 
opening at the top over gray bengaline, and edged with 
gold galloon that has silver flowers wrought upon it. This 
bodice is pointed in front, at top and bottom, the cashmere 
going high up on each shoulder, and is wide and round in 
the back (without side forms), with the top cut off straight, 
to show the bengaline above like a short square yoke; 
galloon edges the cashmere everywhere, even under the 
arms, and trims the high collar. The mutton-leg sleeves are 
of bengaline, with wristbands of galloon; and the straight 
skirt of cashmere is quite full all around, with a hem at the 
foot. With this is worn a small capote of dotted silk mus 
lin, with tea-roses and green leaves in front, and gray velvet 
strings, fastened by a bow-knot of diamonds. A miniature 
brooch is the only jewelry. 

Visiting dresses of gray cashmere and bengaline, worn by 
two dark-haired sisters—girls of the Four Hundred—have 
the bengaline fitted like a cuirass, very long-waisted, with 
square tabs in the back; the front round, and fastened in 
visibly on the left, under a short Figaro jacket of cashmere, 
trimmed with narrow silver gimp. The full sleeves are of 
bengaline, and the English skirt of cashmere has a row of 
the gimp above a wide hem. To complete these toilettes 
are close boat-shaped hats of black shirred tulle, with black 
ribbon trimming brought far forward on the brim, and held 
there by pink roses. The gloves are gray undressed kid, 
and the shoes are of patent-leather. 

A pale gray reception dress worn by a hostess in the after 
noon has the train, the back of the bodice, and the full short 
sleeves of broché silk in small figures, with the entire front 
of skirt and bodice of gray chiffon mousseline, softly draped 
on the low V-shaped neck, and hanging full and straight in 
the skirt. These monotone gray gowns without relief of 
white are in special favor, and depend for brilliancy on the 
many brooches of diamonds worn on the corsage and in the 
hair. 

SUMMER WOOLLENS. 


Striped and plain flannels or serges are prettily combined 
in youthful dresses for the summer. They are made with a 
jackeét-waist of the plain goods, with striped sleeves and 
strip¢d skirt—a reversal of the plan used in new tennis gowns 
The ‘stripes are effective, of plain blue an inch or more 
in width, alternating with white stripes that have two or 
three blue lines in them. The jacket-bodice of plain blue 
serge or flannel, stitched with white in two rows near the 
edges, has a plain habit-back, with open pointed fronts fin- 
ished with a short revers collar. This jacket, when thrown 
open, shows bias-striped fronts set on the lining in two 
folds coming from the shoulders and meeting at the waist 
line. The V space between these folds is filled with a plas 
tron of the plain blue in a single piece, hooked on the left 
side under the folds. The blue standing collar also hooks 
on the left, but is cut open in front and neatly stitched with 
white. The bias sleeves are moderately large at the top, 
with an inner band of blue inside the close wrist. The 
striped skirt in English shape is bias in front, with a broad 
plain blue border at the foot, and is straight and full behind. 

Instead of the white serges of past summers, the preferred 
woollens are rough-surfaced, semitransparent, soft fabrics 
in quarter-inch stripes or checks of white and a single pale 
color, as lilac, beige, or porcelain blue, made up over silk 
of a deeper tone than that in the checks or stripes. A Félix 
gown of this soft wool in stripes of white and mushroom- 
color is made throughout over yellow silk, and has some 
pleating of golden brown bengaline on the bodice. The 
style is very simple yet effective, the bodice having a plain 
habit back and a dull-pointed front slit open where darts 
should be, and filled in there with pleated bengaline, similar 
pleats extending up the middle to conceal the hooks and eyes. 
The sleeves are moderately large at the top, and close on the 
lower arm, with cuffs of bengaline coming from the inside. 
The high collar has a fold of the bengaline turned over at 
the top. The English skirt is hung straight over the yellow 
silk foundation, and its plainness is varied by having two 
stiffly lined box pleats, each ten inches wide, folded down 
the front to meet at the waist, and curved out at the top tow- 
ard the hips, the curves followed by yellow pearl buttons, 
with mock button-holes bound in brown silk. 

Very dressy white crépon or camel’s-hair gowns for after- 
noon receptions and informal dinners have a Figaro jacket 
of white silk, braided with gold or silver in Moorish designs, 
over a slightly pointed bodice fastened on the left side un- 
der the jacket. The bodice is of the crépon in the back, 
and of cross-striped mousseline chiffon in front, with full 
sleeves of the mousseline and deep braided cuffs; satin rib- 
bon is folded around the high collar and along the edge of 
the bodice, with a rosette or many-looped bow in the back. 
The straight full skirt of crépon has a hem five inches deep, 
with eight or ten parallel rows of braid above it. A grelot 
fringe of gilt or silver balls edges the little jacket. 


BRIDEMAIDS’ DRES¢* 


Gold is such a favorite trimming this season that it is used 
on gowns for bridemaids, in open-patterned gilt passemente- 
rie edging the V neck, and the pointed waist of the bodice, 
banding the puffed sleeves, and bordering the full skirt. This 
trimming is on silk muslin gowns, and on others of net, with 
dotted stripes, made over satin skirts that are bound at the 
foot with gold galloon. A pretty dress for a child bride- 
maid is of white China silk, with a Greek key pattern, braid- 
ed in gold around the low-necked bodice and above the hem 
of the skirt. A. wide sash is made of the silk, and the waist 
is worn over a lace guimpe with puffed sleeves. A group of 
bridemaids at a recent wedding wore small wreaths of blue 
forget-me-nots in the hair, and carried large bouquets of the 
same flowers. The ushers at the same wedding wore enam- 
-_ pins of forget-me-nots in large scarfs of white repped 
silk. 
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HATS, CAPES, ETC. 


Handkerchief hats, imported from London hatters, to be 
worn with tailor gowns, have a stiff straw brim, with soft 
crown covered by a large silk handkerchief in gay stripes or 
figures drawn over it in many folds, with the corners turned 
up in pointed ends on the left side. 

One of the prettiest models for shoulder capes has no yoke, 
but is simply a deep accordion-pleated ruffle attached to a 
collar. When made of cloth, the collar is a turned-over band 
with stitched edges, and the pleated cloth is raw-edged o1 
else hemmed; made of lace, the collar is flaring and wired, 
with a ruche of lace set inside. 

A travelling cloak, made by Félix and called the Surprise 
Cloak, has a deep cape at the front, which can be thrown 
back over the shoulders to disclose a bodice underneath, 
made of thick surah, belted, trimmed with diagonal rows of 
galloon, and having full large sleeves to match. The cloak 
proper is of a soft wool bengaline in dark plaids, or navy 
blue with beige, and opens over an écru bodice trimmed with 
blue galloon 

Thanks for information are 
Mrs. C 


due Mrs. M. A 
Donovan; and Miss Switzer 


CONNELLY; 


PERSONAL. 

Tue death of Mrs. Anne W. Wright, following that of 
her friend and adopted sister, Mary L. Booth, after an inter 
val of a little over thirteen months, has again saddened a 
wide circle, to whom both these women were dear. The 
Saturday evening receptions at 101 East Fifty-ninth Street 
are among the most tenderly remembered experiences of the 
days that are no more, forming as they did for so many win 
ters a unique and charming feature of social life in New 
York. Mrs. Wright was a gracious gentlewoman, endowed 
with a tact and kindliness which never overlooked young 
or the diffident. Her relation to Miss Booth was so close, 
that when the latter passed away the survivor seemed to 
have lost her hold to a great degree upon life, and when dis- 
ease assailed her, the enfeebled frame presented little resist 
ance. Her funeral on April 17th was largely attended by 
those who had loved her and often shared her hospitality 

—Baron Hirsch, the well-known financier, has pledged 
himself to a gift of $10,000 a month during his lifetime, and 
to a bequest which will produce the same income after 
his death, for the assistance and education of Hebrew immi 
grants to the United States, and the technical training of in 
digent young Hebrews already here. This fund is to be ad 
ministered by a board of nine well-known Hebrew gentle- 
men, of whom Mr. Myer P. Isaacs, of this city, is President 
The generous giver promises to increase his donation on the 
completion of certain plans for the benefit of 
gionists in Austria and Prussia 

—The Queen Regent of Spain appears to lead as monot 
onous a life as any other domestic and painstaking head of 
a household in easy circumstances. She rises early, takes 
a daily cold bath, winter and summer, and wears very simple 
clothes, with no jewelry, except on state occasions. She 
breakfasts frugally with her children, spends the morn 
ing on public business, takes a little drive, has luncheon, 
gives audience, and then romps with the children till their 
bedtime, after which she reads, works, and plays dominoes 
till her own bedtime, dinner making a solemn interruption 

—Miss Winnie Davis, youngest daughter of Jefferson 
Davis, is engaged to Mr. Alfred Wilkinson, of Syracuse, who 
is the grandson of the Rev. Samuel May, of Massachusetts; 
the nephew of the Rev. Joseph May, of Philadelphia; and 
the cousin of Miss Louisa May Alcott, all of whom were 
‘old abolitionists,” and earnest supporters of our civil wai 
After this, who shall say that the era of reconstruction lags? 

—Marquis Tseng, the distinguished Chinese statesman 
who died in April, spoke five European languages with ease, 
was a crack billiard-player, an excellent pianist, a magazine 
writer, a delightful diner-out, and a close and intelligent stu 
dent of all political and political-economical topics 

Miss Susan Rhoda Cutter, who has accepted a professor 
ship in Biddle College, Charlotte, North Carolina, took all 
the honors—Latin poem, oration, and valedictory—and then 
studied modern languages for two years in Europe. 

—Mrs. Richard R. Paulison, whose winter home is the 
house built by the Marquis de Talleyrand, on the St. John’s 
River, Florida, is considered the best markswoman in the 
South. She wears on her excursions a hunting costume with 
short skirts and leathern leggings, and has killed an eagle on 
the wing, bagged thirty birds with her shot-gun, and hit a 
coot’s head with a rifle at two hundred yards 

—Mr. Lorin G. Parmelee, of Boston, a well-known collector 
of coins, has accumulated a remarkable miscellany, of 
which the colonial and American department is said to be 
unequalled. He made a large fortune as a purveyor of 
baked beans at the Hub, and began his collection with the 
curious pennies that came to the cash drawer. Many of his 
coins are so valuable that they are kept in safe-deposit vaults 

—Mr. James Gordon Bennett, who introduced the game of 
polo in this country, has been hunting up its pedigree, and 
finds that it was a favorite sport at the court of the Mikado 
(whose ‘‘ object” even then seems to have been the cultiva 
tion of ‘‘innocent merriment’’) more than a thousand years 
ago 

—Mr. Joseph Francis has just received from the govern- 
ment of the United States a gold medal, valued at over six 
thousand dollars, in recognition of his services to mankind in 
the invention of the life-boat, the life-car, and other life-saving 
appliances. In 1851 the Emperor Napoleon knighted him, 
and presented to him a gold snuff-box, with the imperial 
initials and a crown in blue enamel set with eighty-six dia- 
monds. The Emperor of Austria gave him compliments and 
presents, the Czar of Russia rewarded him with the coveted 
ribbon of the Knights of St. Stanislaus, the sovereigns of 
Prussia, Holland, and England bestowed honors and profits, 
but the United States has strangely delayed her official ap 
probation till the inventor is ninety years of age. 

—Mrs. John A. Logan is an accomplished carpenter, and 
fills her house with skilful conveniences of her own con 
triving. 

—Sir Provo Wallis, whose ninety-ninth birthday was cele 
brated on the 13th of April, entered the British navy as mid- 
shipman in 1804, and had completed an ordinary lifetime of 
service, being retired with honors as Post-Captain, before the 
application of steam to men-of-war. As senior officer he 
was in command of the victorious Shannon when that ship 
towed the conquered Chesapeake to Halifax, with the body 
of Captain Lawrence on board. This was the action, fought 
June 1, 1813, in which the wounded Lawrence cried, ‘‘ Don’t 
give up the ship!” and in which, for gallant conduct, young 
Wallis was made commander. He is the Jast survivor of 


the 


his co-reli 


the contemporaries of Lord Nelson, and in the seventy-eight 
years since the war of 1812 he has seen a new Europe and a 
new America. 
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PARIS FASHIONS. 
{From Our Own CorresPponpDeEnT. | 


{ee fashions have so long been made the scape-goat for 
all that is grotesque or ugly in feminine attire that the 
word itself has almost fallen into disrepute, or at best into a 
sort of good-humored contempt. Yet the freedom of choice 
is as full as the variety to choose from is wide. Nothing is 
arbitrary. Modifications of all kinds are tolerated, whether 
in the ensemble or in details. When a woman is ill dressed 
it is through ignorance or indolence, because she blindly 
copies instead of adapting the modes to her personality. 
Take for a single example the high-shouldered sleeves which 
are suck a prominent feature of this season’s dress. No short- 
necked, full-chested woman need make herself ludicrous by 
wearing them. Neither need she deny herself fanciful 
sleeves if her heart is set on 
them. If she must abso- 
lutely have wings to her 
shoulders, she is at liberty 
to select a drooping pair 
instead of a pair which will 
rise above her ears and ef- 
face her neck entirely. 
The variety characteris- 
tic of present fashions is 
seen in ornaments and 
trimmings as well as in the 
garments themselves. Gen- 
erally speaking, flat trim- 
mings of all kinds have the 
preference —braids, em- 
broideries, laces, and passe- 
menteries. There is a re- 
turn to écru guipures, ei- 
ther with or without embel- 
lishment in gold thread or 
colored silks. Not only the 
écru guipures, but laces of 
all kin’ds in black and 
white are much _ used. 
Many are still in the favor- 
ite Tour-Eiffel points or 
vandykes, set on flat, fre- 
quently in two rows, with 
points meeting or opposite 
each other. A skirt, for 
instance, with an _ over- 
skirt which is shorter on 
one side, will have a row of 
upturned points on the ex- 
posed side of the skirt, and 
a row of down-turned 
points on the over-skirt, 
the trimming not extend- 


ing all around the skirts, Back or Sporrep Woo. Gown, 


but confined to one side, 
and disappearing gradual- 
ly in both directions from 


Fic. 2, oN PAGE 3865. 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. L., Figs. 1-16. 


Fig. 1.—Potonatse Gown.—F Rront.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 1.—Svuir ror Boy rrom 6 To 8 YEARs OLD. 


[See Fig. 2.] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I1., Figs. 17-24. 





For Boy’s Suit, 
G.1 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. LI., Figs. 25-29. 


Fig. 2.—JACKET 
Fr 


there. Large-meshed black net, with 
either very large or very small dots, is 
used for trimming, and, to a less extent, 
for entire dresses. A dress of figured 
silk will have a wide panel on one side, 
of plain silk of the color of the ground, 
veiled with black spotted net, with the 
plastron of the bodice and puffs and 
wrists of the sleeves also of net over silk. 
Not only are the trimmings varied, but 
the same trimming is applied in so many 
different ways that there are scarcely two 
dresses exactly alike. The short round 
Spanish jacket about the arms is more 
popular than ever. It is applied to 
dresses of all kinds, in écru embroidery 
on cotton dresses, in passementerie on 
woollen, and in guipure or lace on silks. 
Among embroideries the newest is of 
the ‘‘luminous fountain” style, done 
with iridescent spangles. It is surpris- 
ingly effective on black tulle. Like the 
other embroideries it is disposed irregu- 
larly about the dress, confined perhaps to 
one side of the skirt, with only a slight 
‘*seeding” or narrow border elsewhere. 
It may cross the corsage diagonally, like 
the grand cordon of the Legion of Honor, 
with bands for cuffs, or, if it is floral in 
design, will be dispersed in bouquets of 
different sizes about the bodice and skirt, 
in the unsymmetrical Japanese style. 
Fabrics are no longer confined to fixed 
seasons as they formerly were. Then a 
certain class of stuffs were regarded as 
winter fabrics, to be put aside complete- 
ly with the advent of April, and replaced 
by summer materials, which ruled for the 
succeeding six months regardless of the 
weather, and were in turn put aside in 
October. Velvet was one of the stuffs 
which were considered appropriate only 
to winter. Now, velvet skirts and velvet 
trimmings hold their own even in mid- 
summer, only they must not be black, or 
even of avery darkcolor. Just so gowns 
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of light-weight cloth are worn not only for spring, but on 
cool days throughout the entire summer. Many of the drap 
dété or summer-cloth gowns are trimmed with white cloth 
on the skirt and in plastron and cuffs on the bodice, entire- 
ly white or braided with a color. Familiar materials are 
made to yield new effects. Thus for skirts of walking 
dresses the large plaids are cut bias and accordion-pleated, 
which makes some odd and pretty lozenge patterns. A 
favorite style for little girls is an accordion-pleated skirt 
of bias plaid, and for them a cape of the same is some- 
times added, meeting the skirt at the waist. Accordion- 
pleated skirts of plain wool are accompanied by a jacket- 
bodice, which has sometimes a Suede kid vest. Transparent 
fabrics are similarly pleated for dinner and evening gowns, 
and mounted over changeable taffeta, in black shot with 
gold, black with orange or red, blue or green with gold, etc. 
The corsage is also pleated over the shot silk. <A pretty 
combination is a trans- 
parent black tissue over 
gold and black, or orange 
and black changeable silk. 
Hats almost defy de- 
scription. Anything from 
such small beginnings as a 
wreath of flowers or a vel- 
vet bow may aspire to be 
called a bonnet. A tiny 
capote, shaped something 
like a baby’s Dutch cap in 
three pieces, is made of a 
fragment of gold or silver 
brocade, or some antique 
silken stuff ; add perhaps 
a fold of velvet at the edge, 
and tufts of flowers or 
small feathers, and the 
wearer of this trifling apol- 
ogy for a_head-covering 
walks in the serene con- 
sciousness of an_ irre- 
proachable bonnet. Airy 
little hats of this kind are 
much worn to the theatre, 
and under such circum- 
stances it is permissible to 
pin them on with diamond 
pins. Every pretext for 
wearing jewelry is eagerly 
seized. It is worn from 
morning until night, 
though always with due 
regard for time and cir- 
cumstances, Customs in 
Paris have changed con- 
siderably in this respect, 
Fig. 2.—Back oF PoLONAISE _ owing to the influx of for- 
Gown, Fie. 1. eigners. It was formerly 

For description see Supplement. considered an unpardon- 
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Youne Lapy’s Potonaiss Gown.—Front.—[For Back, see 


Page 379, Supplement. ] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Figs, 33-41. 
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able solecism to wear precious stones in daylight, and even 
yet the members of the old aristocratic régime remain faith- 
ful to this tradition. All others have succumbed to the ex- 
ample of foreigners, and on occasions which demand a cer- 
tain splendor of attire wear not only colored gems but even 
diamonds in the daytime. 

A favorite trimming for straw hats is crépe de Chine. 
Morning hats are trimmed with plaid ribbons or with bias 
velvet. Morning bonnets of peau de Suéde have been at- 
tempted, and even leather has been mentioned in this con- 
nection, but I cannot quite believe in this novelty yet. Nev- 
ertheless appliqué trimmings of leather have been and are 
still used on cloth and other firm woollens, with a relief of 
gold or silver cord, and the effect is not at all bad. Suéde 
kid is used for similar appliqués, with a vest or plastron and 
cuffs of the same. Matching, as it was formerly understood, 
a gown of a certain fabric, a wrap of the same, and a hat 
and parasol of corresponding color, is no longer practised. 
Neither are the component parts of a toilette thrown in- 
discriminately together; 
but the hat is planned 
with reference to the 
gown or gowns which 
it is to accompany, the 
wrap must not be dis- 
cordant, and the parasol 
must conform to some 
extent to the rest, mak- 
ing a harmonious though 
not uniform whole. 

The small size and 
light weight of the new 
spring wraps make them 
seem more like corsage 
trimmings than wrap- 
pings. An odd small 
mantelet of black net 
seeded with gold beads 
has a pointed yoke of 
plantain green velvet in 
front and back, and a 
stole of the velvet hang- 
ing in slender tabs al 
most to the foot of the 
skirt. A little cape of 
dark blue velvet lined 
with light blue satin has 
a queer sort of sleeve 
drooping from behind 
the shoulders, of black 
net seeded with gold 
beads, and scalloped in 


gold at the edge. A 
fichu-cape with tabs 
crossed at the front is 
of gray veloutine silk 
spangled in steel, and 
fastened with a_ steel 
clasp at the waist. For 
midsummer are fichus 


of crépe de Chine, em- 
broidered in steel on 
gray; in gold on cham- 
ois, fawn, and brown; in 
silver on light blue, 
pink, and green, and we 
are promised écru mus 
lin mantelets, with em- 
broidered bouquets and 
scalloped edges, 
EMMELINE RAYMOND. 


A PICTURE AND A 
FRAME. 
‘e- best of the for- 
eign pictures are re- 
produced here in photo- 
gravures of varied excel- 
lence, and sold at prices 
to be reached by almost 
every one. The remark 
is frequently heard, ‘‘] 
do not care for any pic- 
tures unless I can have 
the best.” Very true, but 
your pictures to be good 
need not of necessity 
be expensive. A copy, 
be it accurate and done 
by a desirable process, zs 
good, and many times 
the reproduction in black 
and white is better art 
than the original paint 
ing, losing in the copy 
the first possibly defec 
tivecoloring. The illus- 
trated papers and maga- 
zines have done excellent 
work in bringing within 
our reach good engrav- 
ings of famous pictures, 
as well as in giving us 
capital drawings from 
nature and from life. 

Many of the illustra- 
tions in the weekly papers are good enough to frame, 
notably the engravings of Salon pictures in the Bazar. 
I saw the other day a man’s room the walls of which were 
covered with gray linen, and then decorated with pictures 
cut from the best periodicals and mounted on heavy packing 
paper, showing a wide margin with ragged edge. The pic- 
tures were well selected, and the effect was artistic and very 
pretty, giving one the impression that this class of work and 
manner of mounting was a matter of choice and not of 
economy. 

The same man had lying upon his table a very dainty folio 
made of leaves of brown packing paper, tied together at the 
back with coarse twine and gold cord. On each leaf was a cut 
of one of Mr. Abbey’s drawings, taken from HARPER’s MaG- 
AZINE, and beneath, in quaint lettering, some appropriate 
quotation. The whole made a pretty trifle that did honor to 
the artist of the originals and credit to the editor of the com- 
pilation. Many pretty styles of frames for these pictures 
may be made with one’s own hands at a very trifling ex- 
pense; for instance, for pictures not requiring to be covered 
with glass, you can cut a frame of heavy card-board, which 


Fig. 1.—MANTLE FOR ELDERLY LaDy. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. VL., Figs. 54-59. 
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cover with silk or some pretty chintz; you may add to the 
effect by running a gold braid around the inner edge, against 
the picture. Again, you may have the simplest kind of a 
frame made of pine by your carpenter; paint it in some dull 
color—dark green, terra-cotta, or old-blue—then ornament it 
with the pretty nails that can be had in various good designs, 


and in either brass or silver, from any hardware shop. These 
pine frames may be decorated in a host of ways. Covered 


with white birch bark, they form an appropriate setting for a 
rustic picture. Covered with fish-net, what could more suit- 
ably hold a marine subject? Or made brilliant with stencilled 
decoration in gold or silver, they are desirable for almost any 
picture. You can easily have glass fitted to these frames if 
necessary. 

One of the prettiest settings for a simple picture is a passe- 
partout, and these are quite easy of manufacture. Choose a 
good material for your mat—the pleasant result depends 
more upon the color than upon the quality—cut the opening 
in the mat neatly, leaving a margin about the picture of from 
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SPRING TOILETTES. 


two to four inches; have a good clear glass cut to the out- 
side measurement of the mat; back up the whole, after glu- 
ing your picture carefully to the mat, with card-board; and 
bind all together with a narrow binding of cambric or pa- 
per, using strong binders’ glue to secure the binding to the 
glass. These make pretty pictures to stand about on small 
easels, or, hung by a ribbon, are dainty bits upon the wall as 
pendants to larger pictures. Good mats may be made of tea 
matting, framing a picture without a glass, and bound with 
a ribbon finished at one of the corners with a graceful bow. 
The holiday numbers of the English papers bring to us as 
supplements each year colored reprints of good pictures, and 
HARPER’sS BAZAR sometimes does the same. Some of these 
are charming, and framed in simple painted mouldings, with 
mat of some dull color, they are wonderfully effective. Some 
of the art magazines give as supplements, now and then, 
pretty etchings, which may be mounted on a heavy card- 
board of a dark color, and hung without other framing. 
A bow of ribbon here and there is a most kindly aid to 
these decorative trifles. Where once upon a time it was 
not at all the thing to have displayed the photographs 


Fig. 2.—Spottep Woo, Gown.—Front.—[For Back, see Page 364. | 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1-16. 
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of one’s friends, or even of celebrities, now it is eminently 
proper to have them all about, and dainty, costly, and artis- 
tic frames and cases crowd table, shelf, and cabinet, each 
holding a collection of ‘‘ counterfeit presentments” of one’s 
friends and dearest foes, or of celebrities of pulpit, stage, or 
turf, as one’s tastes may most incline. Many a pretty frame 
or stand or case may be easily built to hold these photo 
graphs in becoming style. Take a piece of heavy card 
board, perhaps twelve inches broad by fifteen high; cut the 
top arched, and cover the whole with India silk or cre- 
tonne; put on an easel back, and across the front run several 
straps of the silk or of ribbon of contrasting color, thus 
forming shallow pockets, in which will slip photographs of 
various sizes, and from which they can be easily taken for ex 
amination orenjoyment. Again, the convenient and tasteful 
folding screens for holding photographs in either cabinet or 
carte de visite size may be easily constructed at a trifling out 
lay. Cut as many dpenings as you desire in a card-board; 
cut lines lightly between the openings, so that the board may 
fold; then cover care- 
fully with such material 
as you desire, gluing 
neatly and smoothly 
down; cover a card- 
board back for the en 
tire screen with the same 
material, leaving an 
opening always at one 
side for slipping in the 
photographs; put under 
a weight until thorough 
ly dried, and there you 
are, the possessor of an 
photograph-holder infi 
nitely prettier than the 
old-time ugly album, 
and which bought at a 
shop would have cost 
you a lot of money. 
Have plenty of pic- 
tures about, even if you 





cannot have the best 
quality of work. If you 
cannot have originals 


have the best copies You 


can get. If you cannot 
have them framed by 
a framer, have them 
in tasteful home-made 


frames. If you have not 
time or money for that, 
fasten them on your 
walls with pins. I re 
member visiting in a 
country house where the 
walls of a delightful 
room were covered with 
colored pictures from 
the Christmas papers, 
fastened up with frames 
nailed about them (flat 
upon the wall) consist- 
ing of small branches of 
pine with the cones 
upon it, or of white 
birch clothed in its sil 
very coat; nothing could 
have been prettier, and 


surely nothinvg could 
have been less expen 
sive. And so I say, first 


and last, have pictures; 

good ones, if may be, 

but have pectures. % 
FRANK CHAFFEE. 


“ REMBRANDT 
LAUGHING.” 
PAINTED ABOUT 1636 


| Paaeeid biography of 
4 Rembrandt ampli 

fies the familiar propo 

sition that in the works 
of painters and poets a 
place is always reserved 
for the woman whom 
they love. We are re 

minded of Beatrice and 
Dante, Mona Lisa and 
Leonardo, Vittoria Co 

lonna and Michael An- 
gelo, all to emphasize 
the relation of Saskia 
van Ulenburgh to Rem- 
brandt’s art. That rela 

tion was illustrated with 
charming naiveté in the 
original painting of 
which the figure in this 
engraving is a_ part. 
Like his contempora 

ries, Rembrandt was 
frank, objective, wholly 
unreserved in his man- 
ner of expression. It 
was natural to him to paint and etch the face and figure of 
his bride, dressing her in all manner of rich costumes, and 
disposing her in attitudes which show his loving study of 
every movement. It was natural for this representative of a 
simple, hearty, unaffected life to take the world into his con- 
fidence. His home life was happy, and so he painted his 
happiness in the Dresden picture of himself laughing, with 
Saskia sitting upon his knee. Nothing could be more un- 
conscious, more simple, more honest than this study of do 

mestic happiness. There was no pausing to weigh any ques 
tion of proprieties or conventions or taste. The artist paint- 
ed his picture with the absence of affectation and sturdy 
zest of a frank and robust age. 

The original picture, which was painted about 1636, a few 
years before the famous ‘‘ Gilder,” is in the Dresden Gallery. 
It is a picture of considerable size, measuring five feet nine 
inches in height by four feet eight in width, and the figures 
are shown almost at full length. The costume of Rembrandt 
is that of the civic guard. Ina little etching of 1636 Rem- 
brandt has traced another intimate picture of his home 
life. Therein he shows himself drawing at a table, with 
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Saskia sitting opposite, his companion in 
work as here in play. Inthe museum which 
contains this painting there are other por- 
traits of Saskia, one of ‘Saskia Laughing.” 
The two pictures are cited by Vosman to 
prove that Rembrandt could not paint a 
laugh. ‘It is strange,” writes this careful 
biographer, ‘‘ Rembrandt, who has expressed 
so wonderfully sentiments so diverse, has 
never succeeded, in my opinion, in painting 
a laugh well. He himself in the superb 
painting wherein he holds Saskia on his 
knee makes only a grimace, painful to be- 
hold, when one looks at it for a long time.” 
But the observer can decide for himself as 
satisfactorily as the biographer whether Rem 
brandt succeeded in the difficult task of ren- 
dering a pronounced expression, an implied 
muscular movement of the face, without 
causing a feeling of constraint and final wea- 
riness. This picture was purchased in 1749 
by Augustus IIT. of Saxony, from Araignon, 
‘*former valet de chambre of the Queen of 
France.” RipLey Hircucock. 


ARMOREL OF LYONESSE.* 
fA Romance of To-day. 


BY WALTER BESANT, 

Avrtuor or “ For Farru anp Frerpom,” “Tur Worip 
Went Very Wert Tuen,” * Act Sorts anp 
Conpitions or Men,” “ Tux Bet or 
Sr. Pavw’s,” ETo., ETO. 


PART II. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE DRAMATIST. 

F Mrs. Elstree was Armorel’s official and 

authorized companion, her private unpaid 
companion was Effie Wilmot. The official 
companion was resident in the chambers, and 
was seen with her charge at the theatres and 
concerts. The private unpaid companion 
went about with her all day long, sat with 
her in her own room, knew what she thought, 
and talked with her of the things she loved 
todiscuss. So that, though the representative 
of Order and Propriety had less to do, the un- 
paid attachée had a much more lively time 
Fortunately, the official companion was best 
pleased when there was nothing to do. In 
those days, when London was as yet an un- 
known land to both of them, the girls went 
together to see things. Nobody knows what 
a great quantityof things there are to see in 
London when you-once set yourself serious- 
ly to explore this great unknown continent. 
Captain Magalhaens himself, crossing the 
Pacific Ocean for the first time, did not ex- 
perience a more interesting and exciting time 
than these two girls in their walks in and about 
the great town, new to both. They were as 
ravenous as American tourists beginning 
their European round. And, like them, they 
consulted their Baedeker, their Hare, and 
their Peter Cunningham. Pictures there are 
all about the West End; museums with every 
kind of treasure; historic houses—alas! not 
many; libraries; art galleries of all kinds; ca- 
thedrals, churches, ancient and modern; old 
streets, whose paving stones are inscribed in 
the closest print with the most wonderful rec- 
ollections; old sites, broken fragments even 
Every morning the two girls wandered forth, 
sometimes not coming home until late in the 
afternoon. Then Effie went back to her lodg 
ing, and spent the evening working at her 
verses; while Armorel] practised her violin, 
or read and dreamed away the time opposite 
her companion, who sat for the most part in 
silence, gazing into the fire-light, lying back 
in her easy-chair beside the fire. 

These ramblings belong to another book— 
the Book of the Things Left Out. I could 
show you, dear reader, many curious and in- 
teresting places visited by these two pilgrims, 
but one must not in this place write these 
down, because Armorel’s story is not Armo- 
rel’s history. Let us always be careful to 
distinguish. Besides, the events which must 
be related destroyed, as you will see, the calm 
and tranquillity necessary for the proper en 
joyment of such ramblings. First, this dis 
covery concerning the pictures. Who can 
visit old churches and museums with a mind 
full of wrath and bitterness? So wrathful 
was Armorel in considering the impudence 
of the fraud she had discovered, so bitter was 
she in considering the cowardice of her old 
hero, that she even failed to observe the un- 
mistakable signs of trouble which at this time 
showed themselves in her friend’s face. If 
nota beautiful face, it was expressive. When 
the projecting forehead showed a thick black 
line, when the deep-set eyes were ringed with 
dark circles, when the pale cheeks grew paler 
and more hollow, and when the girl, who was 
generally so bright and animated, became si 
lent and distraite, something was wrong. 

‘What is it, Effie?” Armorel asked, wak 
ing up. ‘‘I have asked you three questions, 
and have received no answer. And you are 
looking ill. Has anything gone wrong?” 

“Oh!” cried Effie, “it is horrid! You are 
in trouble of your own, and you want me to 
add to it by telling you about mine.” 

‘*T am in trouble, dear. And it makes me 
selfish and blind. You know partly what it 
isabout. It is about the Life that has gone 
wrong. I have found out why and how. But 
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I cannot tell you. Never mind. Tell me 
about yourself.” 

‘Tt is more about my brother than myself. 
You know that Archie has been writing a 
play?” 

‘Yes. You write verses which you have 
never shown me; and your brother writes 
plays. I shall see both some day, perhaps.” 

‘“Whenever you like. But Archie has now 
finished his play.” 

ei Sh sa 

‘*That means to him more than I can pos- 
sibly tell you. He has been living for that 
play, and for nothing else. It has filled his 
brain day and night. Never was so much 
trouble given to a play before, lam sure. It 
is himself.” 

‘*T understand.” 

‘*Well—then—you will understand also 
what he feels when he has been told that his 
play is utterly worthless.” 

‘* Who told him that?” 

‘*A great authority—a writer of great rep- 
utation—the only living writer whom we have 
ever known.” 

‘** Well — but — Effie, if a great authority 
says this, it is frightful.” 

‘It would be, but for one thing, which you 
shall hear afterward. However, he did con- 
fess that some of the situations were fine. 
But the dialogue, he said, was unfitted for 
the stage, and no manager would so much as 
look at the play.” 

‘*Poor Archie! What a dreadful blow! 
What does he say?” 

‘* He is utterly cast down. He sits at home 
and broods. Sometimes he swears that he 
will tear up the thing and throw it into the 
fire; sometimes he recovers a little of his old 
confidence in it. He will not eat anything, 
and he does not sleep; and I can find nothing 
to say that will comfort him. If I knew any 
one who would give him another opinion— 
the play cannot be so bad. Armorel, will you 
read the play?” 

‘*But, my dear, I am no critic. What 
would be the good of my reading it?” 

‘**T would rather have your criticism than” 
—she hesitated—‘‘ than anybody's. Because 
you can feel—and you have the artist’s soul; 
and everybody has not, though he may paint 
such beautiful pictures,” she added, rather 
obscurely. 

‘** Well, I will read the play, or hear him 
read it, if you think it will do him any good, 
Effie. I will go with you at once.” 

**Oh! will you, really? Archie will be shy 
at first. The last criticism caused him so 
much agony that he dreads another. But 
yours will be sympathetic, atleast. You will 
understand what he meant, even if he has 
not succeeded—poor boy!—in putting on the 
stage what was in his heart. When he sees 
that you do feel for him, it will be different. 
Oh! Armorel!”—the tears rose to her eyes— 
‘*you cannot know what that play has been 
to both of us. We have talked over every 
situation; we have rehearsed all the dialogue. 
I know it by heart, I think. I could recite 
the whole of it, straight through. We have 
cried over it, and laughed over it. I have 
dressed dolls for all the parts, and one of us 
made them act while the other read the play. 
And, after all, to be told that it is worthless! 
Oh! Itisashame! It isa shame! And it 
isn’t worthless. Itisa great, a beautiful play. 
It is full of tenderness, and of strength as 
well.” 

‘* Let us go at once, Effie.” 

‘*What a good thing it was for me that 
the Head of the Reading-Room sent me to 
you! I little thought I was going to make 
such a friend’—she took Armorel’s hand. 
‘*We had no friends— Yes, there was one, 
but he is no true friend. We have had no 
friends at all, and we thought to make our 
way without any.” 

*“You came to London to conquer the 
world—such a great giant of a world—you 
and your brother, Jack the Giant-Killer.” 

“Ah! But we had read, somewhere, that 
the world is a good-natured giant. He only 
asks to be amused. If you make him laugh 
or cry, and forget, somehow, his own troubles 
—the world is full of troubles—he will give 
in at once. Archie was going to make him 
laugh and cry; I was going to tickle him with 
pretty rhymes. But you may play for him, 
act for him, dance for him, paint for him, 
sing for him, make stories for him—anything 
that you will, and he will be subdued. That 
is what we read, and we kept on repeating 
this assurance to each other, but as yet we 
have not got very far. The great difficulty 
seems to be to make him look at you and 
listen to you.” 

** My dear, you shall succeed.” 


The young dramatist was sitting at his ta- 
ble, as melancholy as Keats might have been 
after the Quarterly Review's belaboring. He 
looked wretched, there was no pretence at 
anything else; it was unmitigated wretched- 
ness. Despair sat upon his countenance, 
visible for all to see; his hair had not appar 
ently been brushed, nor his collar changed, 
since the misery began; he seemed to have 
gone to bed in his clothes. Trouble does 
thus affect many men. It attacks even their 
clothes as well as their hair and their minds. 
The manuscript was lying on the table be- 
fore him, but the pen was dry; he had no 
longer any heart to correct the worthless thing. 
It was the hour of his deepest dejection. The 
day before he had plucked up a little courage ; 
perhaps the critic was wrong; to-day all was 
blackness. 

‘Here is Armorel, Archie!” cried Effie, 
with the assumption of cheerfulness. 


‘“‘T have come to ask a favor,” said Armo- 
rel, taking the hand that was mechanically ex- 
tended. ‘‘I hear that your play is finished, 
and I am told that it is a beautiful play—” 

“ No—it isn’t,” said the author. 

* And that an unkind critic has said hor- 
rid and unkind things about it. And I want 
to read it,if I may. Oh! T am not a great 
critic, but, indeed, Archie, I have some feel- 
ing for Art and for things beautiful. May I 
read it?” 

‘*The play is perfectly worthless,” he re- 
plied sternly, but with signs of softening. 
‘*Tt is only waste of time to read it. Better 
throw it behind the fire!” Heseized the man- 
uscript as he spoke, but he did not throw it 
behind the fire. 

‘Ts your critic a dramatist?” 

‘No. He has never written a play that I 
know of. But he isa great authority. Ev- 
erybody would acknowledge that.” 

‘* A critic who has never written a play may 
very easily make mistakes,” said Armorel. 
‘* You have only to read the critiques of pic- 
tures in the papers written by men who can- 
not paint. They are full of mistakes.” 

‘This man would not make a mistake— 
would he, Effie?” 

‘‘Well, dear, I think he might; and, be- 
sides, remember what he said at the conclu- 
sion.” 

Armorel sat down. ‘‘ Now,” she said, ‘‘tell 
me first what the play is about, and then read 
it, or let Effie read it. Iam sure she will read 
it a great deal better than you.” 

He hesitated. He was ashamed to show his 
miserable work to a second critic. And yet 
he longed to have another opinion, because, 
when he came to think about it, he could not 
understand why the thing could be called 
worthless, 

He yielded. He read, with faltering ac 
cents, the scenario which he had prepared 
with so much pride. Now it was like unroll- 
ing a canvas daubed for the scenery of Rich- 
ardson’s Show. He took no more pride in it. 

‘**Oh!” cried Armorel, interrupting. “This 
seems to me a very fine situation.” 

‘*My critic said that some of the situations 
were fine.”’ 

He went on to the end without further in- 
terruption. 

** Now, Effie,” said Armorel, ‘‘you will read 
it aloud while your brother plays it with his 
dolls. Then I am sure to catch the points.” 

Archie sat up, and began to place his dolls 
while Effie read. He was so expert in ma- 
nipulating his puppets that he made them 
actually represent the piece, changing the 
groups every moment, while Effie, dropping 
the manuscript, folded her arms, and recited 
the play, watching Armorel’s face. 

This was quite another kind of critic. It 
was such a critic as the playwright loves when 
he sits in his box and watches the people in 
the house—a face which is easily moved to 
laughter or to tears, which catches the points 
and feels the story. There are thousands of 
such faces in every theatre every night. It 
is for them that the play is written, and not 
for the critic, who comes to show his superi- 
ority by picking out faults and watching for 
slips. For two hours, not pausing for the 
division of the acts, Effie went on, her soft 
voice rising and falling, the passion indica- 
ted but repressed; and Archie watched, and 
moved his groups, and the audience of one 
sat motionless, but not unmoved. 

‘‘ What!” she cried, springing to her feet 
and clasping her hands. It is easy for this 
fine gesture to become theatrical and unreal, 
but Armorel was never unreal. ‘‘ He dared 
to call this splendid play—this glorious play 
—oh, this beautiful, sweet, and noble play!’ 
—here Archie's eyes began to fill, and his lips 
to quiver. he was but a young dramatist, and 
of praise he had as yet had none—“‘ he dared 
to call this worthless?” 

‘*He said it was utterly worthless,” said 


guage was wholly unfitted for the stage. 
And then—then—after he’d said that, he of- 
fered to give me fifty pounds for it.” 

‘Fifty pounds for a play quite worth- 
less?” 

‘On the condition that he was to bring it 
out himself if he pleased, under his own 
name.” 

‘‘Oh! but this is monstrous! Can there 
be,” asked Armorel, thinking of the pictures, 
‘*two such men in London?” 

‘If I would Jet him call it his own! He 
wants to take my play—mine—to do what he 
likes with it—to bring it out as if it was his 
own! Never! Never! I would rather starve 
first.” 

“ What did you tell him?” 

‘* He said that he would wait for an answer. 
I have sent him none as yet.” 

‘* When you do,” said Armorel, ‘‘ let there 
be no hesitation or possibility of mistaking. 
Oh! If I could tell you a thing that I know!” 

‘‘T will put it quite plainly. Effie,am I 
the same man? I feel transformed. What 
a difference it makes only to think that, per- 
haps, after all, one is not such a dreadful 
failure!” In fact, he looked transformed. 
The trouble had gone out of him—out of his 
face—out of his hair—out of his clothes— 
out of his attitude. Armorel even fancied 
that his limp, day-before-yesterday’s collar 
had become white and starched again. That 
may have been mere fancy, but joy certainly 
produces very strange effects. 

‘IT would have sent an answer before,” he 
said, ‘‘ but it is so unlucky for Effie. This 
great man—this critic—is the only editor who 
would ever take her verses. And now, of 
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course, he will be offended, and will never 
take any more.” 

‘*He shall not have any more,” said Effie, 
with red cheeks. 

‘Oh! But that would be horribly mean. 
Well, Archie, I will begin by taking advice. 
I know a dramatic critic—his name is Ste- 
phenson. I will ask him what you should do 
next; and I will ask him about your verses, 
Effie, too—those verses which you are always 
going to show me.” 

“‘T tell her,” said her brother, “that she 
will easily find another editor. You would 
say so too, if you were to see her verses. I 
am always telling her she ought to show them 
to you.” 

The poet blushed. ‘‘Some day, perhaps, 
when I am very courageous.” 

‘‘ No—to-day.” Archie opened a drawer 
and took out a manuscript book bound in 
limp brown leather. ‘‘I will read you one,” 
he said. 

‘Of course you will say kind things,” said 
the poet. ‘‘ But you cannot deceive me, Ar- 
morel. I shall tell by your eyes and by your 
face if you really like my rhymes.” 

** Well, I will read one, and I will lend 
you the volume, and then you will see 
whether Effie hasn't got her gifts as well as 
anybody else.” 

He turned over the pages, selected a poem, 
and read it. The lines showed, first of all, 
the command that comes of long and con- 
stant practice; and next, they were sweet, 
simple, and pure in tone. 

‘*Strange!” said Armorel. ‘‘I seem to have 
heard something like them before—a phrase, 
perhaps. Where did I read only the other 
day? . 2. Nevermind. But, Effie, this is not 
ordinary girl’s verse.” 

‘*Oh, you really like it?” 

‘‘Of course I like it. But it is so strange 
—I seemed to know the style. May I bor- 
row the whole volume? I will be very care- 
ful with it. Thank you. I will carry it 
home with me. And now—! have thought 
of a plan. Listen, Archie. You know that 
many young dramatists bring out their pieces 
first at a matinée. Now suppose that you 
read your piece, Archie, in my rooms in the 
evening. Should you like to do so?” 

‘IT read badly,” he said. ‘‘Could Effie 
read or recite it?” 

“The very thing. Bring your dolls along 
and arrange your groups, while Effie recites. 
You will do that, Effie?” 

‘*T will do anything that will help Archie.” 

“*Very well, then. We will get an even- 
ing fixed as soon as possible. I fear we 
shall have to wait a week at least. I will 
get my dramatic critic and a few more peo 
ple, and we will have a private performance 
of our own, And then we shall defy this 
critic who said the piece was worthless—and 
then wanted to buy it and to bring it out as 
his own. I could not have believed,” she 
added, ‘‘that there were two such impudent 
pretenders and liars to be found in the whole 
of London.” 

“Two?” asked Effie, changing color. 
“There can be only one.” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
AN HONORABLE PROPOSAL. 


At the same time Mr. Alec Feilding, whose 
ears ought to have been burning, was en- 
gaged in a serious conversation in his own 
studio with Armorel’s companion. The con- 
versation took the form of reproach. ‘‘I 
expected,” he said—‘‘I had a right to ex- 
pect—greater devotion—more attention to 
business. It was not for play you under- 
took the charge of this girl, How long have 
you been with her? Three months? And 
no more influence with her than when you 
began.” 

**Not a bit more,” Mrs. Elstree replied. 
She had of course taken the most comfort- 
able chair by the fire. ‘‘ Not a bit, my dear 
Alec. What is more, I never shall have any 
influence over her. A society girl I could 
manage. I know what she wants, and how 
she looks at things. With such a girl as Ar 
morel I am powerless.” 

‘*She is a woman, I suppose.” He occu- 
pied a commanding position on his own 
hearth-rug, towering above his visitor, but 
yet he did not command her. 

‘‘Therefore, you think, open to flattery 
and artful wiles. She is a woman, and yet, 
strange to say, not open to flattery.” 

‘‘Rubbish! It is because you are too stu- 
pid or too careless to find out the weak 
point.” 

‘To return, Alec: I have failed. I have 
no influence at all upon this girl. I have 
spent hours and hours in singing your praise. 
I have enlarged upon the absolute necessity 
of giving you a rest from business cares. 
have proposed that she and I together—that 
was the way I put it—should buy a share in 
the paper, and that she should advance my 
half. Oh! I grew eloquent on the glory that 
two women thus coming to the relief of a 
man like yourself would achieve in after- 
years. I tried to speak from my heart, 
Alec.” The woman caught his hand, but he 
drew it away. ‘‘Oh! you deserve no help. 
You are hard-hearted, and you are selfish; 
you have broken every promise you have 
made me; you spend everything in selfish 
pleasures; you leave me almost without as- 
sistance—” 

“When I have got you into the easiest and 
most luxurious berth that can be imagined; 
when I have asked you for nothing but a 
simple—” 
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‘* Yes, dear Alec, but you see that an hon- 
est acknowledgment would be worth all this 
goodness, Well, I say that I spoke from my 
heart, because, in spite of all, I was proud 
of my man—mine, yes, though Philippa still 
imagines, poor wretch !— 

‘Do leave my cousin's name out of it, will 
you, Zoe?” he said, a little less roughly. 

‘‘T am proud of the man who is ac know- 
ledged to be the cleverest man in London.” 
She got up and began to walk about the stu- 
dio. She stopped before the picture. ‘‘Do 
you know, Alec—I am not a critic, but I can 
feel a thing—that this is quite the best work 
you have ever done ? Oh, those waves, 
they live and dance; and those birds, they 
fly; and the air is so warm and soft! You 
are a great painter. Odd! your girl is curi- 
ously like Armorel. One would fancy your 
model was Armorel at sixteen or so—a lovely 
girl she must have been then, and a lovely 
woman she is now.” Zoe left the picture 
and began to look at the papers on the ta- 
ble. ‘* What is this—the new story? Is it 
good?” 

‘To you, Zoe, I may confess that it is as 
good as anything I have ever done.” 

** You are really splendid, Alec! What is 
this?” She took up a very neatly written 
page in his handwriting. ‘ Poetry?” 

‘*Those are some verses for next week’s 
journal. I think there is no falling off there, 
Zoe.” 

‘*Have you got another copy?” 

‘‘There is the copy that has gone to the 
printers’.” 

‘*Then I will take this. It will do for a 
present—the autograph original draft of a 
poem—or I may keep it.” 

**Zoe, come back and sit down. 
talk seriously.” 

She re turned and took up her old position 
by the fire. ‘‘ As seriously as you please. 
It means something disagree able—something 
to do with money, Let us get it over. To 
go back to what we were saying, therefore. 
I cannot get you that money from Armorel. 
And at the very word of money she refers 
one to her lawyer. No confidence at all, as 
between friends who love each other. That 
is the position, Alec.” She sat with her 
hands clasped over her right knee. 

‘I must have some money,” he said. 

‘Then, as I have before remarked, Alec— 
make it.” 

‘If one cannot have money, Zoe, one may 
get credit, which is sometimes just as good.” 
~ “T cannot help you in getting credit.” 

‘Perhaps you can. You can help me, 
Zoe, by keeping quite quiet.” 

‘Oh! Lam always quiet. I have remain- 
ed quiet for three years and more, while you 
flirt with countesses and cousins. How much 
more quiet do you wish me to remain? While 
you marry them?” 

‘Not quite that, my child. But next door 
to it. While I get engs ged to one of them— 
to one who has money. 

** Not-—Philippa.” 

‘*No-—I told you before. What the devil 
is the good of harping on Philippa? You 
see, if I can let it be understood that I am 
going to marry an heiress, the difficulties will 
be tided over. Therefore I shall get engaged 
to your charge—Armorel Rosevean.” 

‘Oh!’ Zoe received this proposition with 
coldness. ‘‘ This is a charming thing for me 
to sanction, isn’t it?” 

‘Tt will do you no harm.” 

‘*T have certainly endured things as bad.” 

‘**You see, Zoe, one could always break off 
the thing when the time came.” 

‘ Certainly.’ 

And you would know all the time that 
it was a mere pretence.” 

‘I should certainly know that.” 

‘* Well, is there any other observation ?” 

‘“*You would make it an open engage- 
ment—go about with her—have it publicly 
known?” 

‘Of course. The whole point is pub- 
licity. I must be known to be engaged to 
an heiress.” 

‘And it would last—”’ 

As long as might prove necessary. One 
could find an excuse at any time for breaking 
it off.” 

‘Or I could.” 

“Just so. It really amounts to nothing at 
all.” 

“‘To nothing at all!” Zoe neither raised 
her voice nor hereyes. ‘‘ Here is a man who 
proposes to pretend to love and to win a girl’s 
affections,when he can never marry her. He 
also proposes to throw her over, as soon as she 
has served his purpose. It is nothing at all, 
of course! Alec, you are really a wonderful 
man!” 


We must 


‘** Nonsense! The thing is done every day.” 

**No, not every day. If you are the clev- 

erest man in London, you are also the most 
heartless.” 

‘“You know that you can say what you 
please,” he replied, without any outward sign 
of annoyance. ‘‘ Even heroics.” 

‘*But,” she said, nursing her knee and 
swinging backward and forward, ‘‘ we have 
forgotten one thing—the most important 
thing of all, in fact. My poor boy, there is 
no more chance of your, being engaged to 
Armorel than of your entering into the king- 
dom of Heaven.” 

‘*Why?” 

‘‘Other girls you might catch: you are tall 
and big and handsome; and you have the 
reputation of being so very, very clever. 
Most girls would be carried away. But not 
Armorel. She is not subdued by bigness in 
men, and she doesn’t especially care for a 
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cleverman. She is actually so old-fashioned 
—think of it!—that she wants—character.” 
“Well! What objection would that raise, 
I should like to know?” 
Zoe laughed softly and sweetly. 
“Don’t you see, dear Alec? Oh! 


But you 
must let Armorel explain to you.” 
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CHAPTER XV. 
NOT TWO MEN, BUT ONE. 

Great is the power of coincidence. Things 
have got a habit of happening just when they 
are most likely to be useful. tt is not on the 
stage alone that the long-lost uncle turns up, 
or the long-missing will is found in the cup- 
board. And you cannot invent for fiction 
anything half so strange as the daily coinci- 
dence of common life. A tolerably long ex- 
perience of the common life has convinced 
me of this great truth. Therefore the coin- 
cidence which happened to Armorel on the 
very day when the young dramatist unfolded 
his griefs will not, by wise men, be thought 
at all strange. 

It was in the evening. She was sitting 
with her companion, thinking over Archie 
and his play. Was it really good? Was it 
good enough to hold the stage, and to com- 
mand the attention of the audience? To her 
it seemed a singularly beautiful, poetical, and 
romantic piece. But Armorel was of a lowly 
and humble mind. She knew that she had 
no experience in things dramatic. Had it 
been a picture, now— 

“Oh!” cried her companion, suddenly 
starting upright in the cushioned chair where 
she was lying apparently asleep, ‘‘I had al- 
most forgotter n. My dear, I have got a pre- 
sent for you.” 

‘*From yourself, Zoe? 

“Yes; from myself.. It is a present which 
cost me nothing, but is worth a good deal. 
The making of it cost nobody anything. Yet 
it is a very precious thing. The material of 
which it is made is worth nothing. Yet the 
thing is worth anything you please.” 

‘It must be a picture, then.” 

‘It is a Work of Art, but not a picture. 
Guess again.” 

**No; I will not guess any more. 
have it without guessing? 

Zoe held in her hands a small roll of blue 
paper. This ske now opened, and gazed at 
the writing upon it with idolatry; but it 
hardly carried conviction with it—perhaps it 
was a little overdone. 

‘ Least imaginative of girls,” she said. It 
pleased her to consider Armorel’s refusal to 
join in that little scheme of hers as proving 
a lack of imagination. ‘‘I have brought 
you, though you do not deserve it, what any 
other girl in London would give—would 
give—a dance, perhaps, to obtain, and you 
shall have it for nothing.” 

‘IT want to hear what it is.” 

‘*Itis nothing less, Armorel, nothing less— 
I got it to-day from the table in his studio— 
than ati autograph: it is the copy used by the 
printers—an autograph poem of Alec’s! An 
autograph poem, as yet unpublished.” 

‘Ts that all?” replied the least imaginative 
of girls. ‘‘ You must not give it to me, re- 
ally. You will value it far more than [ shall. 
Besides, I suppose it is to be published some 
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ay. 

**But the original manuscript—the auto- 
graph poem, dear child! Don’t you know 
the value of such a thing? Take it. You 
shall be enriched in spite of yourself. Take 
it and put it aside somewhere in your desk, 
in some safe place. Heavens! if one had the 
autograph of a poem of Byron, for example!” 

‘Mr. Feilding is not Byron,” said Armo- 
rel, coldly. ‘‘He may write pretty feminine 
verses, but he is not Byron. Thank you, 
however. I will take it, and I will keep it 
and value it because you think it valuable. 
I do not suppose the autograph verses of 
small poets are W orth keeping; but still—as 
you value it’ 

This was very ungracious and ungrateful. 
But she was really tired of Mr. Feilding’s 
praises, and after the discovery of the pic- 
tures, and after the strange story she had 
heard only that morning—no; she wanted to 
hear no more, for the present, of the praises 
of this man—the cleverest man in London! 

However, she unrolled the paper, and _be- 
gan to read the contents, at first carelessly. 
Then, ‘Oh! what is this?” she cried. 

‘* What is what?” asked Mrs. Elstree. 

“This is a copy.” They were the same 
words as she had used concerning the pic- 
tures. She remembered this, and a strange 
suspicion seized her. ‘‘A copy,” she repeat- 
ed, wondering. 

‘A copy? Not at all. They are the 
verses which are to appear in the next num- 
ber of the journal—or the number after next. 
Alec’s own verses, of course. Sweetly pret- 
ty, l think. What makes you say that they 
are copied?” 

‘I thought that I had seen them—some- 
thing like them—somewhere before.” She 
went on reading. As she read she remem- 
bered the lines more clearly. 

“What is the matter, Armorel?” asked 
Zoe. ‘‘What makes you look so fierce? 
Heaven help your husband when you look 
like that!” 

“Did I look fierce? It must have been 
something that I remembered. Yes—that 
was it.” 

‘*May I read the verses again?” Zoe read 
them, suspiciously. There was something in 
them which had startled Armorel. What 
was it? She could see nothing to account 











for thisemotion. Certainly she was not fond 
of poetry, and failed to appreciate the fine 
turns and subtle tones, the felicitous phrase 
and the unexpected thought, with which the 
poet delights his readers. In this little poem 
she could find nothing but a few jingling 
rhymes. Why should Armorel behave so 
strangely? ‘* What is it, my dear?” she ask- 
ed again. 

“Something I remembered—nothing of 
any importance.” 

** Armorel, has Alec said anything to you? 
Has he—has he wanted to make love to you? 
Has he offended you by speaking?” 

‘“No. There has been no question of love- 
making between us,and there never will be.” 

‘One cannot say.” Zoe looked at the 
matter from experience. ‘‘One can never 
say. Men are strange creatures; and Alec 
certainly thinks a great deal of you.” 

‘“‘T cannot imagine his making love, any 
more than I can imagine his painting a pic- 
ture or writing a poem. Perhaps he would 
make love as he paints.” 

‘* Well, he paints very well.” 

‘* Very well indeed, I dare say.” She got 
up on going to leave you to-night, Zoe. 
I want to go to my own room. 
to write. You don’t mind?” 

‘“My dear child, mind! Of course one 
would rather have yourcompany. But since 
you must leave me”—she sank back in her 
chair with a sigh. ‘‘Give me that book, dear 
—if you please—the French novel. When 
one has been married one can read French 
novels without trying to conceal the fact. 
They are mostly wicked, and sometimes wit- 
ty. Not always. Good-night, dear. I shall 
not expect you back this evening.” 

Armorel, in her own room, opened the 
manuscript book of poems which Archie had 
given her, and found—the very last of all— 
the lines which she had remembered. She 
laid the precious autograph beside Effie’s 
poem. Word for word—comma for comma 
—they were exactly the same. There was not 
the slightest difference. And again Armorel 
thought of the two pictures. 

Then she thought of the little dainty vol- 
ume in white parchment containing the Sec- 
ond Series of Voice and Echo, by Alec Feild- 
ing. She had tossed it aside, impatient with 
the man, when Zoe gave it to her. Now she 
looked for it,and found it after a little 
search. She opened it side by side with Ef- 
fie’s manuscript book. Presently she found 
the page in Effie’s book which corresponded 
with the first page of the printed volume. 
There were about thirty or forty poems in 
the little book; in the manuscript book there 
were double that number; but the same poems 
followed each other one after the other in the 
same order, and without the difference of a 
single word, both in book and manuscript. 

This discovery justifies my remarks about 
the common coincidences of daily life. 

Again Armorel remembered that Zoe pos- 
sessed another volume—the First Series of 
Voice and Echo, by Alec Feilding. It was 
lying—she had seen it in the afternoon—in 
the drawi ing-room. She went in search of it, 
and returned without waking her companion, 
who had apparently fallen asleep over her 
novel. 

As a matter of fact, Mrs. Elstree was not 
sleeping. She was broad awake, but she 
was curious. She desired to know what it 
all meant: why Armorel was suddenly struck 
with hardness, why her cheek burned, and 

(Continued on page 377, Supplement.) 
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AN OUNCE OF PREVENTION. 

jee tiny little moth that flutters timidly 

through our rooms at this season has a 
firm purpose in view, erratic as its movements 
are. It is seeking warm hiding-places where- 
in itcan deposit itseggs. These erelong hatch 
into little crawling worms, that in time clothe 
themselves, at our expense, in garments of 
finest wool. 

These eggs are laid in the folds of drapery 
hangings, in the corners of carpeted rooms, 
in fur rugs, along the edges of our shelves, 
in drawers, and even in our clothing. 

A brisk beating and brushing before pack- 
ing away the woollen clothing | and draperies 
for the summer usually frees them from this 
source of danger ; but occasionally the eggs 
remain in situ, and the garment, although 
carefully laid away, is in the autumn found 
completely riddled with holes of varying di- 
mensions. 

In order, then, to keep one’s woollens in 
good condition, it is necessary to prevent the 
laying of the eggs anywhere within the pre- 
cincts of the house, and this can be done only 
by destroying the moths before they have be- 
gun to deposit them. 

Chasing them around the rooms, in order 
to catch and kill them, is a thankless and 
useless task. 

On the other hand, a few hours of discom- 
fort and a few ounces of camphor will thor 
oughly free one’s entire premises from the 
unwelcome little invaders. 

The method employed is somewhat similar 
to the disinfection of a room after contagious 
disease, and it is equally efficacious in rid- 
ding a room of mosquitoes or flies. 

As already intimated, when thoroughly 
done, it causes a certain amount of discom- 
fort, but not enough to be beyond the limits 
of moderate endurance. 

Close all the windows and all doors leading 
from the room about to undergo treatment, 
open wide each drawer and closet, and hang 
the contents over chairs or upon a clothes- 
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horse, brought into the room for the occa- 
sion. 

Take a piece of gum-camphor, as large as a 
hazel-nut for an ordinary room (as large as & 
walnut for a room 20 by 16), put it in an iron 
pot and place the latter within another iron 
pot or upon an iron-stand. Set fire to the 
camphor. It burns very fiercely, so set it at 
a safe distance from furniture or hangings; 
the middle of the room is the best place for 
it, unless this be directly under a chandelier, 
in which case it can be placed more toward 
the side, as the heat is apt to injure the gild- 
ing or bronze. The dense smoke soon per- 
meates every nook and corner, and suffocates 
every insect that inhales it. 

Canary- birds or gold-fish are to be car- 
ried from the room before beginning opera- 
tions, and as soon as the camphor begins to 
burn the operator may leave the room, as, 
provided she has taken the above precau- 
tions, there will be no danger of the fire 
spreading. 

The camphor will burn from a quarter . 
half an hour, but it can be extinguished : 
any moment by placing over it a stove-lid or 
the cover of the pot. Let the smoke remain 
in the room for about half an hour, then open 
the windows wide, leaving them so all day 
After a few hours’ airing the traces of smoke 
will be scarcely —r able. 

It can, of course, be done one room at a 
time, but, if possible, it is better to smoke a 
whole floor at once. A small piece can be 
burned in each room,and the connecting 
doors are left open to allow the smoke to 
reach the passageways. 

If undertaken immediately after break- 
fast, the rooms will once more be pure and 
sweet by evening. 

A bright windy day should be chosen for 
the operation, because on damp days the 
smoke and the members of the family prefer 
to remain within-doors. 

Although the smoke is dense, it is a clean 
smoke, and will not discolor either walls or 
hangings. In case the ceilings in the rooms 
are low, the camphor might be crumbled and 
burned in two-or three places; this will pre- 
vent any possibility of staining the ceiling im 
mediately over the flames. 

ISABEL R. WALLACK 


A LOVE SONG. 
M* verse is but a trellis, sweet, 
Up which my love-thoughts twine. 
The blossoms that unfold thereon 
Are thine, dear heart, are thine! 


If on thy lips there might exhale 
My soul, their fragrant breath, 
That would be life indeed, dear heart— 
The life that comes with death! 
Annie E. P. Sgarine, 


DAUGHTERS. 


F all that mothers are to them came home 
to the perceptions of daughters at an ear- 
lier period, they would be more anxious than 
they generally seem to be to spare those mo- 
thers, to prolong their days, and save them 
from much of the exertion and anxiety that 
are likely to shorten their lives, and that if 
only from merely selfish reasons. How many 
daughters are there who, if it lies between 
them to do it, do not let their mothers rise in 
the morning and make the fire and prepare 
the breakfast; who, in the interim between 
cooks, do not let the whole burden of care 
and the chief endeavor of work come upon 
the mother; who do not let the mother get 
up in the night and attend to the calls of sud 
den illness; who, if it is necessary to watch 
with the sick, do not hold themselves excused 
and the duty to be a maternal one; who do 
not feel it their privilege to be ready for call 
ers and company while the mother is still in 
working deshabille; who are not in the habit 
of taking the most comfortable chair: and 
who, in the matter of provision of toilette, do 
not think almost anything will do for mo 
ther, but they themselves must be fresh and 
fine and in the fashion? How m: any daugh 
ters are there who, when pleasure-taking 
comes in question, do not feel, even if per 
haps unconsciously, that the mother has had 
her day and ought to be contented, and they 
should be the ones to go and take the enjoy- 
ment? It would seem as if the mere senti 
ment of self-preservation would teach daugh 
ters a better line of conduct. It is the mother 
making the central spot of the house usually 
that makes home possible. It is the mother 
from whom the greater part of the happiness 
of the home proceeds. If she dies, ihe home 
disintegrates, or it is not unusual that an- 
other comes in to take her place—a foreign 
and alien element before whom the old union 
and happiness may possibly fly. To preserve 
this home and this happiness, one would im 
agine, should be the first effort of the daugh- 
ter, that she should, out of regard for her 
own comfort and gratification, as well as for 
that of others, seek every means to make life 
easy to the mother, to insure her health and 
length of days. Never again will any daugh 
ter have such a friend as this mother; no 
fond adorer’s eyes will ever follow her with 
the same disinterested love as this mother’s 
eyes do, nor will any give her the sympathy 
she does. It is wild folly on the daughter's 
part that lets the mother waste her strength, 
instead of seeking by every means possible 
to save and increase it, for while a good mo- 
ther is with her family they are entertaining 
an angel, whether unaware or not. 
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ARBOR DAY. 
BY HELEN W. LUDLOW. 
LEAD a gallant army far 
To save a wasted land, 
But not with dreadful noise of war 
And battle’s blood-red hand. 


My banners cast a leafy shade, 
My troops go forth with mirth, 

To lift the curse man’s greed has laid 
Upon God’s fruitful earth. 


What curse? Behold the barren hills 
Where once in beauty stood 

The cradling place of laughing rills, 
The green and balmy wood; 


The treasure-house that stored the rain, 
And sent it forth in streams 

Whose gentle flow made glad the plain 
With harvest’s golden gleams. 


Year after year the axes rang, 
Till stumps were all to see. 

No prophet warned, no poet sang, 
“OQ woodman, spare that tree!” 


The clouds their bounteous wealth distil, 
As in the days of yore; 

But down the bare, dismantled hill 
The unchained torrents roar, 


And flood the fields with sudden shock, 
Then shrink to silver thread, 

The sun-smit, thirsty earth to mock 
With round of dearth and dread. 


Come, forward march, my army brave, 
And plant our standards high, 

Where every rustling bough shall wave 
A blessing from the sky. 


Against wild Nature’s savagery 
Enlist her gentler forces ; 

By cataracts set the forest tree, 
Willows by watercourses. 


Then shall the wilderness rejoice, 
The desert bloom for aye, 

And all the days, with heart and voice, 
Sing praise to Arbor Day! 


THE DINNER PARTY. 
See illustration on page 873. 


FORMAL dinner party is not much 
+X cared for by either the very old or the 
very young. The former prefer a smaller 
circle; the latter are perhaps rather bored 
by the lack of variety. Still a dinner party 
ranks higher than a ball in the scale of social 
ceremonies, Assuming that the cookery is 
good, the service perfect, all appointments 
marked with taste, there is always the diffi- 
culty of pairing the guests to the satisfaction 
of everybody. Here is where the skill and 
tact of the accomplished hostess display them- 
selves most successfully. Butto make the din- 
ner a triumph, there is need of tact and skill 
also on the part of the guests to keep the ball 
of conversation rolling pleasantly. Enviable 
are those who pass the ordeal safely, and our 
fair friend in her ‘‘ first season” looks as if 
she would do so with éclat. As she takes her 
place at the table with its gleaming wax-lights, 
sparkling glasses, shining silver, and fragrant 
flowers, let us wish her a good appetite—for 
nowadays girls, we rejoice to say, are not 
ashamed of ne such a useful thing as a 
good appetite—and therewith a pleasant com- 
panion. 








THE MYSTERY OF DUSKY 
BEACH. 
BY ANNE RICHARDSON EARLE. 


LEANOR JAMES is my dearest friend. 

‘4 It has always seemed to me that people 
seeing us together must wonder why one so 
brilliant and handsome as she should choose 
the intimate companionship of such a plain 
little old maid as I. We are both ‘old 
maids,” so far as that is concerned, at least 
we have most certainly passed our first 
youth, and are neither of us married—as yet. 

The idea of our trip to Dusky Beach origi- 
nated with Eleanor. all the ideas which in- 
volve decision or change on our part are 
hers. She came into my office one scorching 
mid-day, early in the summer season, and 
announced that she did not mean to stand 
the city temperature any longer, explaining 
her words by adding that if I would take a 
week of my month's vacation immediately, 
we could go to an old farm-house which she 
knew of, and escape the unseasonable heat. 
‘*The name of the place is Dusky Beach,” 
she said, in conclusion, ‘‘and the dame who 
would be our landlady is Mrs. Bundy. The 
very names sound cool.” 

She had thrown herself into my desk chair. 
I do translating for a small publishing firm. 

“‘T thought you said it was a farm-house?” 
Isuggested. ‘* Who ever heard of afarm ata 
beach? What do they raise? Sea-weed?” 

‘That is exactly what I said to Mrs. Mar- 
tin when she told me about it. It seems 
that the farm is on a strip of land which 
stretches away out into the ocean and back 
toward the railroad town; the beach is only 
an edge of sand at the extreme point. The 
house is very solitary—four miles from any 
other. It is so early in the season that we 
shall be the only boarders, We can be out 
of the world together, with a breeze guaran- 
teed fora week. Think of it!” 
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I looked around the office with its familiar 
litter, and then away through the broad-silled 
windows, where the atmosphere among the 
neighboring chimneys seemed to vibrate with 
fervent heat. ‘‘A breeze guaranteed for a 
week!” 

‘‘The ayes have it,” I said, without fur- 
ther delay. ‘‘ Unless something very unfore- 
seen has happened since yesterday, when Mr. 
King spoke to me about my vacation, we 
can start in pursuit of Dame Bundy’s retreat 
as soon as you choose.” 

Poor Mrs. Bundy! The thought of her 
always arouses a feeling of pity within me. 
She was so subdued, so hard - worked, so 
down-trodden by her teething baby, and yet 
so kind and uncomplaining. If she told us 
a fib—and I think she must have told us one 
—I am very sure that she took no pleasure in 
the mysterious something which seemed to 
her to necessitate the act. 

Little recked we, however, of Mrs. Bundy, 
her virtues and her faults, on that first even- 
ing of our arrival. We only knew that we 
were being carried over rutty roads, looking 
forth upon a streaming rain which connect- 
ed an ink-black sky with a fog-laden earth 
and hid the unknown beyond. And then we 
knew that we had reached our destination, 
a large, well-kept, but very old white house, 
with a front door set low on the ground, 
and innumerable little square windows with 
checks of glass for panes no larger than one’s 
hand. 

It was then that Mrs. Bundy made her ap- 
pearance, with the too-solid heir of all the 
Bundys on her overweighted arm. 

‘“These are your rooms,” she said, after 
escorting us up a short, perpendicular stair- 
case. ‘‘ There is one large one on the other 
side of the entry, That is my aunt’s; but she 
is away now, so no one occupies it.” 

They were big, queer apartments, very 
clean, with funny little cupboards in the 
chimneys, and the lowest ceilings in the 
world, containing no attempt whatever at 
adornment, with the exception of a kind of 
serious rebus in ‘‘ spatter-work,” framed and 
glazed, which read, ‘‘ No cross, no crown,” 
and had pictures of the cross and crown in- 
stead of the words. 

While I was inspecting this work of art, 
Eleanor walked briskly about and looked our 
quarters over. There is never any necessity 
for action on my part when she is present. 

‘* Where does this lead?” she asked, point- 
ing to a door at the farther end of the rear 
room. 

“Only toa store-room. There are trunks 
in it, and books.” 

** And this?” 

‘““To some stairs. We never use them, so 
we keep it locked.” 

‘*Then there is no one else in this part of 
the house?” 

<Re.”’ 

‘* And there are no other boarders?” 
“iG,” 

It was not until after Mrs. Bundy left us 
that we fully realized our isolation. 

‘*Ghosts!” I said, laughing. 

‘* Hosts!” Eleanor answered, pretending to 
shudder. ‘‘ Which room do you want? There 
are probably more ghosts in the back room, 
but the burglars can only get in by way of 
this. You may have your choice. Which do 
you prefer—ghosts or burglars?” 

‘‘T think I will take the ghosts, if you 
don’t mind.” 

‘*Notatall! Let’s look out of the window. 
Would you ever imagine from the view that 
we were by the sea?” 

The misty rain which surrounded us quite 
hid the water, but it was not yet dark. We 
could see the nearer corn field, with its new 
baby growth and the long brown rows of 
hoed ground topped with various young 
greenery not so easily recognizable to unac- 
customed eyes; then upon another side there 
were cow-yards, pig-pens, and hen-houses, 
with their inhabitants, besides a nomadic dog 
and cat to complete the collection. 

We passed the short evening very com- 
fortably. We had an excellent although 
possibly conflicting supper of fresh lobster, 
milk, fruit, and cream; and after the briefest 
peep from the front door, betook ourselves 
again to our rooms, armed with stalwart 
lamps for their illumination. 

I do not know at what hour the Bundy 
family retired, but it was hardly ten o’clock 
when Eleanor and I began to make ready for 
our night's repose, and by that time there was 
no sound about the place but the roar of the 
invisible sea, which boomed a distant accom- 
paniment to everything. 

“‘T have a closet as big as a house in my 
room,” I said, tiptoeing back to Eleanor over 
the thin, uneven floor. ‘‘Come and see.” 

We escorted each other into my room and 
toward the closet with footsteps which shook 
the house in spite of our best efforts to go 
lightly. 

‘What is that?” Eleanor exclaimed, quick- 
ly, stopping short upon the threshold, 

Down at the other end of the closet a large 
spark of light was flashing at us, 

“*Good heavens!” I gasped, stepping back 
and catching her wrist; ‘‘ is the place afire?” 

She kept her strong arm about me as she 
moved to the bureau and took the lamp; when 
we returned to the closet, and she held it high 
before us, its light fell upon a door with a 
thick frame and large old-fashioned lock, 
through the empty Key-hole of which the 
other light had shown. 

**Some one in the next room,” Eleanor 
whispered close at my ear. 

We turned to go, with every intention of 


minding our own business, when the distinct 
sound of a sob startled us nearly out of our 
slippers. If I had been holding the lamp I 
should have dropped it; but luckily Eleanor 
held it, and she stood firm. The sound was 
repeated. 
‘hen I did a most unwarrantable thing. 
In a kind of terror of suspense, I broke from 
Eleanor’s still encircling arm, flew across the 
closet floor, and stooping, applied an eye to 
the. mysterious key-hole. 
With two strides Eleanor was beside me, 
had caught me by the shoulders and pulled me 


into an upright position. By that time I was, 


as ashamed of myself as she could have been. 
I had not the least wish to repeat the act, and 
offered no resistance to being led away. But 
I had seen! 

We made fast the latch of the closet door 
and set a chair against it. 

‘*It is a ghost, Eleanor!” I said, half hys- 
terically, when we had reached the farthest 
possible point from the dreadful place; ‘‘ at 
least it is not any one who is alive now. How 
can it be?” 

She made no reply to this senseless speech. 
‘*T have a contempt for any one who would 
look through a key-hole,” she said, with dig- 
nity. 

** So have I,” I answered, meekly. 

** At the same time,” she pursued, ‘‘if you 
do not tell me this very instant exactly what 
you saw, I shall go myself and look.” 

**Don’t go!” I cried, clutching her franti- 
cally; ‘‘I will tell you—I want to tell you. 
It was a man!” 

“* Well—well, what was he like?” 

‘‘He had short gray whiskers and hair; 
he sat directly facing me. The room looked 
like a garret; there were things piled about; 
but the most wonderful part of it was—you 
will never believe me, Eleanor—he, the man, 
was dressed in bright red; he seemed to 
have a kind of sash across his chest, over one 
shoulder and under the other, and he was 
perfectly blazing with jewels.” 

Eleanor gazed at me in astonishment. 
She evidently had expected any disclosure 
but this. ‘‘ And was he crying?” she asked, 
bewildered. 

‘I could not tell; I only saw for a second. 
I know that he held a handkerchief; he sat 
with his hand resting palm down on the arm 
of the chair, and the handkerchief was in it. 
His fingers were covered with diamonds.” 

Eleanor laughed; her stout spirit was it- 
self again. ‘‘ It sounds like Pip’s account of 
what he saw at Miss Havisham’s,” she said. 
‘The Bundy ancestors were evidently mon- 
archs in their day. Now, seriously, what do 
you suppose is the explanation of it all?” 

I only shook my head helplessly. 

‘There is no use in asking Mrs. Bundy,” 
she went on, ‘‘ because, whatever it is, it is 
something which she doesn’t want us to 
know.” 

‘*Perhaps she doesn’t know of it herself,” 
I said, half inclined to a supernatural expla- 
nation. ‘* What live man would sit in such 
a place, dressed like that?” 

‘* A live man would be more likely to do it 
than a dead one,” she answered, doughtily; 
‘* but whatever it is, Mrs. Bundy knows it, of 
course. She must have thought of that door 
when I was asking her about the others. 
The best 5 4 is for us to say nothing about 
it yet, but leave your room to itself, and 
share this one together.” 

The day following our arrival was fine, 
and we passed it almost entirely on the beach 
among the rocks, reading and sewing a little, 
and speculating over our discovery a great 
deal. We had a faint hope that at dinner 
the stranger might make his appearance; 
but no; at dinner as at breakfast our two 
places were all which were prepared, and we 
ate alone. 

That night the thought of the light in the 
closet fairly haunted me. ‘‘ Let us just go 
and look at it,” I suggested to Eleanor, ‘ just 
to see if it is there: perhaps it has gone.” 

‘**T wish your ghosts would behave as well 
as my burglars,” she answered, with a ner- 
vous laugh, as she led the way. 

The light was there, not shining with the 
brilliant sparkle of the night before, but with 
a subdued, moony glow, which might easily 
have passed unnoticed if one were not espe- 
cially looking for it. We listened. Only 
the sound of the sea, A dead silence from 
within. Then breathlessly we rearranged 
the barricade and returned to our room. 

“They have pasted something over the 
key-hole,” was Eleanor’s indignant first re- 
mark. ‘‘ Ghosts indeed!” 

We passed a strange week with our mys- 
terious neighbor. We tried every subterfuge 
to find out something about him. We told 
Mrs. Bundy that we fancied we had heard a 
noise, which seemed to proceed from the 
closet, But although we attacked her sud- 
denly to have her off her guard, she never 
moved a muscle of her artless, honest face. 
We must have been mistaken, she said, or 
perhaps something might have fallen some- 
where in the house which sounded as if it 
were there. Eleanor only compressed her 
lips at this, and answered ‘‘ Perhaps,” in her 
iciest tone. 

That evening, just after tea, we went to the 
barn to see Mr. Bundy and his assistants feed 
the animals. There was no rural sight in 
which we were not interested, but best of all 
we liked to see the little fawn-colored calves, 
so pretty in their naive struggles between 
their timidity and their hunger. 

We found Mr. Bundy friendly enough, and 
easily elicited from him all sorts of informa- 
tion upon the subject of farming, together 
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with facts concerning his own past life, but 
when we suggested that the Bundy mansion 
looked romantic and haunted, he became 
strangely brief in his replies, and when we 
asked him if he believed in ghosts, he only 
replied that he ‘‘ couldn't say.” 

e would not even tell us after that wheth- 
er he thought that it would rain. ‘Don’ 
know,” he answered when we asked him; 
‘it rains pretty easy down here.” 

‘*But that is good for crops, isn’t it?” I 
suggested, pleasantly, trying to win him back 
to his former loquacity. 

‘Yes, if they want rain,” was his non- 
committal reply, as he took up his empty 
pails to go. 

There was evidently nothing to be gained 
in that quarter. 

As we sat together on the beach the next 
morning we made an agreement neither to 
think nor to speak upon the aggravating 
topic of the mystery again during the few 
days of our week remaining to us. 

‘Tam tired of suspecting and peeping and 
finessing generally,” Eleanor said, leaning 
back against a rock and looking out on to 
the water. ‘‘ What difference does it make 
to us who it is, or what it is, or anything 
about it?” 

We had much more conversation upon the 
subject then, but after that we kept to our 
resolve. Not once again during our stay 
did we try to trap any one into a statement 
bearing, however remotely, upon the ab- 
jured mystery; not once did we indulge in 
the weird excitement of looking to see wheth- 
er the light still shone in the closet. Still, we 
were very happy. The weather was superb 
until the last. We drove every day, some- 
times twice a day, when there were horses 
disengaged which we could have, and there 
was such a high, pure blue above us, such a 
tonic air to breathe, such sunsets, such brill- 
iant, numerous stars, and such a glorious lit- 
tle moon pouring its silver over the water! 
What wonder that we were sorry to see the 
day of our departure! Still, as we drove 
away to the station on that last morning, and 
looked back on the silent, vacant-windowed 
house, with its evident antiquity, and its far- 
reaching perspective of L’s, wings, and addi- 
tions, it had such a by-gone air that even in 
the cheerful sunlight it did look rather too 
much like a probable camping - ground for 
by-gone beings. We had never been able to 
decide, before giving up the subject, exactly 
which set of windows belonged to the mys- 
terious garret. All showed alike the blackish 
pom of vacancy upon the glass. ‘‘ You see,” 

had said to Eleanor when we made our last 
inspection, ‘‘no one occupies that part of the 
house; any one could tell that. Now what 
do you think ?” 

Mr. Bundy proved to be a gentleman who, 
besides other mild eccentricities, was utterly 
ignorant of the progress of time. If his wife 
had not prompted him he would not have 
made ready to take us to the station at all, 
and if we had not urged him to his best 
speed,we should have arrived too late. As 
it was, we had been in our seats but a minute 
when the train left the depot. At first we 
could only gasp laughingly over our narrow 
escape, and Mr. Bundy’s unfitness for a pro- 
gressive world, but then we became settled, 
and began to look about us. 

There were the usual types of travellers in 
the car—silk-capped men with newspapers, 
and veiled women with novels and eatables. 
As I looked among them my attention was 
especially attracted by a pair of well-shaped 
masculine shoulders, whose owner occupied 
a chair a row in advance of us on the other 
side of the car. Presently, as I looked, he 
turned, as by the attraction of a steady gaze, 
and his glance fell, not on me, but on 
Eleanor. 

Before I could speak, before I could even 
move, a look of friendly recognition came 
into his fine eyes, and she at the same mo- 
ment chancing to turn, uttered a soft excla- 
mation and bowed to him. 

‘*It is Mr. Wickham,” she said to me. ‘‘I 
met him at Old Point. You remember my 
speaking of him.” 

I think he would have arisen at once and 
come to speak to her, but I had found my 
voice and my senses by this time, and so ap- 
parently claimed her attention that he hesi- 
tated. 

‘“What do you mean?” I said, excitedly, 
leaning forward and putting my hand over 
hers, to hold her attention. “ Eleanor, that 
isthe mystery! Thatis the man I saw through 
the key-hole.” 


For many a day that was a subject upon 
which Eleanor and I nearly fell out. Indeed, 
she was so positive of my mistake, and I was 
so accustomed to think her right, that I could 
almost have persuaded myself even now that 
she knew best. Still, whenever I saw Mr. 
Wickham—and I soon began to see him very 
often — my experience at Dusky Beach re- 
curred to me so vividly that I could not make 
myself doubt. 

“If you would only ask him,” I said to 
Eleanor. ‘“Why don’t you ask him about 


“Tt would sound well, wouldn’t it?” she 
returned, derisively. ‘‘ ‘Mr. Wickham, will 
you please tell me if you ever sat up aights 
in the rret of a remote country house, 
dressed in a costume of bright red and dia- 
monds, and wept?” How would you like to 
ask such a question of a dignified gentleman, 
who delights in good company and quiet col- 
raha never wears an ornament of any 

ind?” 
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“ Of course you could not put it like that,” 
I returned, half indignantly, half laughing. 
«But you might say that I had the fancy—I 
should not care if you said absurd fancy— 
that the strange person looked like him, and 
then if he had. any remarks to offer he would 
have the opportunity. You must admit, at 
all events, that there was something strange 
in his being in that little town out of the way 
and out of the season.” 

‘‘How do you know that he had been in 
the town? He was on the train when we ar- 
rived.” 

‘‘Couldn’t you ask him where he had 
been?” 

‘Certainly not. Since you are so anxious 
to know, why don’t you ask him yourself?” 

‘Because I am not his—that is, he is not 
my— What I mean is that you are especially 
his friend, and not I. Indeed, it is not only 
curiosity, but I can see that he is more than 
interested in you, and if there is anything 
queer about him I think you ought to know 
it.” 

It was the first time that I had ever spoken 
so pointedly to Eleanor of such an affair. In 
silent alarm I had seen former victims of her 
attractions hover about her, and with as silent 
thanksgiving had noted their sudden and un 
explained disappearance. For any other ob 
ject than her happiness I would have bitten 
my tongue off rather than speak now. 

She is a dear girl. If she saw my embar- 
rassment she did nothing to increase it, but 
put her arms about me and hid my face on 
her shoulder, laughing softly and resting her 
cheek on my hair. 

‘* You do not want me to marry a man who 
insists upon wearing all the family jewels 
himself,” she said. ‘‘ Well, do not be alarmed; 
I have no intention of marrying any one at 
present. When I have I will find out the 
dark deeds of every masculine member of 
his family back to Adam, and if any of them 
bear upon Dusky Beach you shall hear of it.” 


The weeks passed, and one Sunday after- 
noon in the early fall, as I was resting and 
reading in my room, Eleanor appeared to me. 
We had left our first summer trip far behind. 
I had taken the remainder of my vacation with 
a relative in New England, while Eleanor had 
spent the season in the Adirondacks. Still, 
in spite of our many newer memories, my in 
terest was aroused to its highest pitch when 
she said, presently, ‘‘ Do you remember Dusky 
Beach?” 

‘Indeed I do,” 
pating something. 
I spoke of it because I am in a position 
toe explain to you about the mystery. 
‘What! Did Mr. Wickham—” 

‘‘He told me last night. I never should 
have asked him.” 

‘So it was he, after all? Iknewit! What 
on earth did he do it for?” 

‘Oh, wait—wait, and let me tell you. It 
was not he.” 
‘*Not he! 


I answered, quickly, antici- 





Who then? <A wicked ances- 

tor? 
‘No, no, no! It is a long story. 

will let me speak, I will tell you.” 

Eleanor was evidently far from a joking 
mood, so I, who take my mood from hers, 
subsided after my first excitement into si- 
lence. ‘‘I am listening,” I said, quietly. 

““Mr. Wickham has—or had until yester- 
day—a younger brother,” she began—‘‘a 
brother who was engaged to a girl whom he 
adored, and who died suddenly. He—the 
brother—was not very strong, and the shock 
gave him a brain fever, from which he never 
recovered mentally. He imagined himself a 
great king, and suffered constantly for the 
troubles of his subjects. But in the midst 
of his sufferings he believed that he must 
keep up a kind of state; he wore only the most 
gorgeous colors, and any bit of jewelry which 
he had ever owned or could buy.” 

** And why did they keep him in that God- 
forsaken garret?” I said, indignantly. “ It 
was enough to make him crazy, poor man! 

“From what Mr Wickham said, I think 
that the room connected with those which he 
and his attendant occupied, that he found 
his way in there one day, and after that pre- 
ferred to stay there when he was in the great- 
est trouble. He died yesterday.’ 

* At Dusky Beach?” 

‘No. They had taken him South for the 
winter. Our Mr. Wickham hoped that by 
keeping his brother in physical health, and 
giving-him frequent change of the most in 
vigorating air, his mind might be cured, but 
it was not possible.” 

She was silent. There were tears in her 
eyes, 

‘‘Why do you suppose that Mrs. Bundy 
was afraid to tell us the truth?” I asked, has- 
tening to change the subject. I had never 
seen Eleanor cry. 

“IT suppose that she thought it would 
frighten us. He was there only until the 
opening of the season. She had not expected 
any one so early.” 

There was a pause. 

‘‘And so that was it,” I said at last. 
‘“What a simple thing a mystery is when it 
is explained! Did you tell him what we had 
known?” 

‘‘No.; I thought that perhaps he would 
rather not, and I should not have liked to 
hear myself tell how we listened and peeped.” 

Mr. Wickham returned from his sad jour- 
ney with a simple, unostentatious mourning 
of dress and manner which, all prejudice 
aside, became him greatly. I have no hesi- 
tation i in acknowledging that I am in love with 
him, as is abundantly proven by my willing- 


If you 
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ness that he should marry Eleanor. She has 
told me nothing as yet, but she 1s evidently 
very happy in his attentions. And for him, 
we know from his brother's sad story that 
the Wickhams can love well. 








THE YOUTH OF THE YEAR. 


i yr the youth of the year, 
And the spring-tide clear 
Has washed the whimsical frost away ; 
And the leaves awake 
And the blossoms break 
Into rosy ripples or fragrant spray. 


From the tropical flow 
Of a tide so low 
The delicate blooms of the peach unfold; 
At my cottage eaves, 
Mid the tendrilled les Aves 
Gleam the jasmine’s radiant urns of gold. 


How the melodies float 
From each throbbing throat 
That the winter had sealed so long! 
On currents bright 
Of the air and light 
What a rhythmical rush of song! 
Wittiam H. Hayne. 


IN VIENNA. 

‘a stranger in Vienna has an Arabian 

Nights’ sort of feeling while disappear- 
ing through arches and gateways from the 
street to arrive finally, ed cold stone pas- 
sages, at some private door—possibly cross- 
ing a piece of garden in the transit. This is 
delightfully mysterious with companionship; 
but alone, and as a first exploration, it is just 
a bit uncanny. 

All Vienna buildings have four or five 
endless flights of stone stairs, and are quite 
innocent of anything in the shape of a lift; 
there is also a peculiar aggravation about 
them in not counting the first floor, but call- 
ing a suite of apartments reached by one of 
the endless flights aforesaid Stock 1. To a 
person accustomed to warm carpeted halls 
and staircases, the cold, inhospitable atmos- 
phere of these high vaulted approaches to 
the various apartments is like an icy blow, 
and the dwelling portions of these stone 
villages are often scarcely warmer. 

There is apparently something in the cli- 
mate, with its steely cold winters and savage 
winds, that acts like a species of vaccination, 
and inures people to the hardships of inside 
cold; for it is certainly a fact that artificial 
heat is employed very sparingly in a region 
where one might reasonably expect to find a 
nation of fire-worshippers, and a handful of 
fuel in a porcelain stove is considered suffi- 
cient for a good-sized room. Even the hand- 
ful is not always forthcoming, and it is quite 
a common thing to usher visitors into a fire- 
less room. Those to the manner born ap- 
pear to thrive on this severe regimen; but 
the death-rates show a significant preponder- 
ance of consumption and other lung affec- 
tions. 

The favored American finds most foreign 
sojourns exceedingly comfortless, but is 
forced to admit that an attempt to heat such 
formidable halls and staircases would be very 
much like building a fire out-of-doors. Nor 
do the people appear to be any more inclined 
to the Esquimau’s protection of warm cloth- 
ing; for on the coldest days a bareheaded 
and slightly shawled woman will walk calm- 
ly along on some neighboring errand, as little 
affected by the piercing atmosphere as though 
she were comfortably housed, while those 
who are higher in the social scale seem equal- 
ly satisfied with a slight jacket and an irre- 
sponsible muff. It is one of the unexplain- 
ed mysteries, and particularly unpleasant to 
those who have not undergone the hardening 
process, and who must therefore pass the 
period of their sojourn here in a chronic 
shiver. 

There are double windows in all the 
houses, but they seem to afford so little pro- 
tection against the enemy that one involun. 
tarily wonders what would be the state of 
things without them. The funny little bol- 
sters, or window cushions, that are usually 
covered with white muslin, are very sugges- 
tive of intrusive blasts; and their ill-chosen 
covering gives them a chilly look that ban- 
ishes all ideas of comfort. Even at the win- 
dows of archducal palaces nothing more 
elegant or cheerful is used, though the most 
ordinary stuff in warm coloring would be an 
improvement. 

Old-time green Venetian blinds, that are 
drawn up and down with cotton cords and 
tapes, also adorn the windows of palaces. 
It is curious indeed to see such appendages 
in connection with the handsomely cut blocks 
of stone on the front of a building, and the 
stone pictures and carved decoration over 
doors and windows. A group of horses in 
spirited alto-relievo over the entrance to a 
court thickly lined with the dwellings of the 
poor is quite a work of art, and others 
equally good may be seen in similar regions. 

All the houses, with the exception of cer- 
tain old palaces, are directly on the street, and 
save in the Ring and the small parks, which 
occur here and there, there is not a tree to be 
seen, except in the occasional gardens. Some 
of these gardens are of wonderful extent, 
with winding paths and very high walls, and 
the tops of the neighboring houses seem so 
charmingly distant as to give those who have 
the pleasure of looking into one of them from 


their own back windows a sensation of park- 
like surroundings. But Vienna trees are in- 
variably small, as if stunted in their growth 
or planted recently as an after-thought; or, 
possibly, the ground was cursed with its del- 
uge of blood in the barbarous assaults of the 
Turks, which iasted nearly to the end of the 
seventeenth century. There are no historical 
oaks or mighty chestnuts: and even the hardy 
English ivy, which charitably covers so much 
ugliness, is seen in comparatively few places. 

Who hesitates in crossing a Vienna street, 
to gaze at anything, is sure, if not to be lost, 
to run the risk of being knocked down by 
some prancing steed, for driving here is fast 
and furious, and even the cabs seem to be 
drawn by race-horses. Imperial carriages 
take the middle of the street and turn out for 
nothing—a slight sensation stirring the re- 
publican pulses at sight of one of these quiet- 
looking vehicles, with its caterpillar of 
coachman in his boat-shaped hat—the cater- 
pillar effect being produced by the royal liv- 
ery of yellow and black, with a tippet of 
cream-colored fluffy fur, like the coat of a 
pet dog. These carriages are often empty, 
or occupied by an officer or two; but, then, 
who knows what titles these same officers 
may bear? 

Well is it for the Amerikanerin walking 
about alone if she understands not German 
in passing the cabs drawn up in line at cer- 
tain points, for in place of the well-known 
and annoying vociferation of ‘ Carriage, 
ma'am?” ‘“ Carriage, miss?” from a dozen 
throats at once, there is a graceful bend and 
an insinuating smile, as the guardian of the 
nearest vehicle begs the favor of your pa- 
tronage. It is made such a personal and 
complimentary affair altogether that one un- 
initiated in Vienna ways is strongly disposed 
to recommend the speaker to the notice of 
the nearest policeman. 

Many of the men passed on the street are 
soldiers, with the traditional ‘‘ clanking 
sword” hanging below their long outer 
coats, and one is no less struck by their in- 
significant size and expressionless faces than 
by the plainness and ugliness of their uni- 
form. That of the officers is sufficiently gor- 
geous, and a tall, glittering figure is some- 
times encountered with a waist so unnatural 
ly small that the tight lacing said some time 
ago to be required of every cadet has evi- 
dently not been abandoned by members of 
the military profession. 

People of all degrees and professions are 
to be seen in large groups gazing at the shop 
windows, and the woman with a huge pan 
nier- basket — she is quite ubiquitous, poor 
thing!—elbows her masters and betters on 
this democratic platform with perfect impu- 
nity, and possibly with some secret satisfac- 
tion. Photographers’ windows are the most 
popular, and the loyal Viennese study as in- 
tently the imperial and royal faces therein 
displayed as though they had not been do- 
ing this ever since they could remember. 
The Emperor and Empress and all the royal 
archdukes and archduchesses are never-end- 
ing objects of interest, and as they are de- 
picted in every shade of attitude and expres- 
sion there is possibly something new to be 
seen with each fresh edition from the 
camera. 

Vienna shops, however, are, with few ex 
ceptions, small and unattractive, and the 
quality of the goods displayed therein is 
quite inferior to that of most other large 
cities. Nor is the price an inducement to 
buy, a good silk costing half as much again 
as in New York, and many other things in 
proportion. Bohemian garnets and turquoise 
ornaments are seen in profusion, with a more 
exclusive sprinkling of Hungarian opals, but 
the designs of Vienna jewellers are rather 
clumsy amd commonplace. In such matters 
German art is thrown into the shade by 
French, which can invest the most ordinary 
materials with a certain airy grace and fas- 
cination, and which does not make a brooch 
as though it were to answer the purpose of a 
shield. 

Even the stamped leather-work, formerly 
one of Vienna's greatest art industries, has 
become thoroughly familiar to transatlantic 
eyes, and the dainty carved and painted fans 
once peculiar to the Austrian capital are now 
to be had as easily in New York. The won- 
derful meerschaums, perhaps, can scarcely 
be found elsewhere, and the pure tint and 
exquisite workmanship of many of the am- 
ber mouth-pieces almost tempt an anti-to- 
bacconist to buy one for some beloved 
smoker. 

There is no establishment here like the 
great bazars of New York, and the furnishing 
emporiums are especially lacking. Taste and 
style seem crude to me, and while there is 
in princely mansions a sort of barbaric mag- 
nificence, it is the magnificence of having 
money to spend without knowing how to 
spend it. A well-balanced professor of the 
beautiful and appropriate is greatly needed 
to create the demand which would probably 
yield a golden harvest to those whose good 
fortune it might be to supply it. 

ELLA RopMAN CHURCH. 


ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Puzziep Sussorimrr.—For tennis have a dotted or 
striped blue and white flannel blouse, with dark blue 
skirt and blazer. The cap with visor matches the 
blouse. 

M. A.—Make the wool brocade over surah by the 
design for a visiting dress on page 273 of Bazar No. 
15. A belted waist with full sleeves and straight skirt 
will be best for the white dress. Make the striped 
wool in tailor fashion, with a velvet collar and cuffs. 
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N. A.—Use the border as a yoke, a belt, and at foot 
of skirt. Trim with black gros grain ribbon 

Postat Carp.—Retain a very slight white ruche in 
the bonnet. 

Qurrist.—Make your black China silk by design on 
page 164 of Bazar No. 9. Sateen of light quality is an 
Inexpensive lining. 

Corstant Reaper.—Shampoo your gray hair fre- 
quently to keep it from becoming yellow 

Tie Tor.—If the affair was given at the house of the 
young man’s mother, the call may be paid to her. A 
chaperon is always given the most comfortable place. 
You should occupy the seat with your charge in the 
carriage. Entering the ballroom take the gentleman’s 
om, and let your charge walk beside you. Wear tan 

Suéde gloves, long e nough to meet the sleeves. 

F. G. C.—Use your late husband’s name, as always, 
on your calling cards 

Avcpua.—Paint your stairs ark color, and carpet 

gle breadth of carpet through the centre. 
Have a dull-toned rug for the . hall. et your | book- 











shelves be four feet high, and have t 
Why not make a “splasher” of Turkish toweling z, 
with figures of linen appliqué ? 

Pouty.—The son of your uncle is your cousin, his 


son is your second cousin, and so on. If you mean 
novelist in the strict sense, Hawthorne is usually con- 
sidered the greater. k 

Serker ror Ligur.—A first call should be returned 
within two weeks. 

Donoas.—We cannot see that you have failed in any 
point of — ration. 

G. T. B.—It is better form to s addr 88 a man socially 

as Mr. Biank, rather than as Judge, or Senator, étc., 
although the latter has become permissible from cus- 
tom. 
—Word your invitation like any other for an 
affair, “* Request the pleasure of your com- 
pany,” etc. Have it engraved, and printed on a note 
sheet. You can enclose the card of the lady you ask 
to chaperon the affair. 

Catuier.—Your friend the baronet probably only in- 
tends to show that he called personally. : 

Constant Sunsscriser.—You introduce men to men, 
women to women, exce pt in cases where you present a 
young person to one much older or more distinguished 
You present a man to a woman: “* Mrs, Smith, allow 
me to present Mr. Brown;” “ Mrs, Smith, let me intro- 
duce Mrs. Brown,” etc. 

* Puzziep.”—Cut the skirt about an inch shorter 
than the diagram at the bottom, and trim any surplus 
length off the lower edge. Hang the skirt on the foun- 
dation skirt, then slope the edge even with that of th 
foundation 

ANTOLNETTE.—Shirr the top of the cashmere dress for 
your little girl, and make by design on page 220 of Ba- 
zar No. 12, using ribbon trimming. 

S. A. P.—Make the black lawn with a pointed shirred 
waist, moderately full sleeves, and straight skirt. Use 
the green silk for yourself as a skirt, vest, and sseeves, 
combined with fawn or gray cashmere, 

Currus.—As you like curls, why not wes ar your hair 
in short curls all over your head, as English women 
nae 

. P.—Chamois gloves are used only in the country 
Pe. ‘summer for driving, etc. Tan undressed kid gloves 
are wurn on most other occasions. 

‘Tue 14-Yxear-O_v.”—For Block Island in summer 

















get dresses of striped white flannel, of red or blue 
serge, ginghams, a nice China silk and a light cash- 
mere for evening, and some preity blouses For a 


girl’s riding-habit, get blue cloth or gray tweed, and 
make by design illustrated in Bazar No. 46 of the last 
volume. Diamonds are not worn by girls of fourteen. 
Maxie B.—To drape your veil to hang backward, 
turn the end with the narrow hem to meet the wide 
hem of the other eud. Pin the middle of the folded 
edge smoothly on the front of the bonnet with four 
black-headed pins. Then lay the width between the 
ears in four pleats—two each side, turned to the mid- 
dle—and pin each pleat to the end of the bonnet 
crown, Arrange either veiling or crape in this way. 
H. A. D.—Baby waists are 
the neck in front and bach k. 








yathered to a belt, and at 





Sunsoriper.—Get colored wool—not black—for a 
‘ling dress, and make in tailor style with a basque 

and English skirt. Wear a straw toque trimmed with 
satin ribbon rosettes and upright ends. Use one short 
steel if needed, but no pad. Sailor hats will be worn 


next season. 

M. E. B.—Use plaid silk sleeves and vest with the 
Henrietta cloth. Combine tie surah with the challi 
as a blouse, half-sleeves, and panels, in a jacket-waist 
with slightly draped skirt. Make the cotton dress by 
hints in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 17 

Mrs. M. W.—Boys of five years wear little drawers 
or trousers to match piqué or summer flannel kilt 
skirts 

Sussoniser.—The odor of the seal-skin will disap- 
pear. Make the black wool dress iu tailor style, and 
trim with galloon. See design in Bazar No. 10 

Barnsriper.—Use dark green rough wool or veiling 
as a polonaise, with sleeves and skirt of your stylish 
plaid silk. With the figured écru India silk sleeves 
and skirt have a pointed bodice of plam écru silk 
trimmed with blue ribbon. The China silk blouse will 
suit your veiling skirt. Make a tea gown as a polo- 
naise dre = apped in front to uate some lace flounces 

Mrs. C. tf -Get black grenadine, and make by 
design on aia 233 of Bazar No. 13. Get black and 
white striped or plaid ginghams, and lavender per- 
cales. See hints about cotton dresses in Bazar No. 17. 

A Sunsoriser.—For your boy of five and a half years 
have sailor suits made by patterns in Bazar No. 10, and 
in this number; also have percale shirt-waists to wear 
with trousers and jacket of dark brown or blue serge, 
checked Cheviot, or flannel. Get black silk and lace 
in large mantle shape for an old lady's wrap. 

Oup Svussoriser.—Have straight skirts and jacket- 
waists with light blue or white silk vests for your 
mountain dresses. Do not alter your hat. Get a black 
lace cape with jet trimming for a lady of fifty-five 
Certainly, she can wear white dresses at home in the 
afternoon. 

Rotu E.—Get dark green cashmere for a pointed 
waist, with large sleeves of your plaid silk; also for 
front and back breadths, with plaid side breadths 

Miss C. A.—See design for a wedding dress in Bazar 
No. 17, and for evening dresses in Bazar No. 13. For 
a lace cape the yoke and Medicis collar of net, trimmed 
with jet and deep lace gathered to the yoke, is fashion- 
able. Make the lace dress by design in Bazar No. 13. 
For black Henrietta have a jacket-waist opening over 
a vest of mushroom-colored silk, and trim with open 
jet gimp. Your sample failed to reach us. The black 
India silks with colored figures are made up alone, or 
with vest, sleeves, and panels of black lace. Gray-blue 
and dark aubergine are becoming to brunettes. See 
hints in New York Fashions for making India silks. 

Mrs. N. E. S.—Get striped or brocaded silk for a 
vest and panels with a basque and slightly draped 
skirt of silk like your sample. Put jet galloon on the 
waist, collar, and sleeves. 

Tru.iwm.—Combine écru open embroidery with 
your blue silk, as sleeves, vest, and side pavels. For 
street and church wear have a Suéde cashmere dress, 
with bengaline sleeves and pleated sides of skirt. 

Epna.—Make your pretty checked wool with a jack- 
et-waist, lavender silk blouse-vest,and straight English 
skirt. 

Grratpine.—Gray is now fashionably combined 
with yellow like your sample; perhaps black net 
would be better. Get plum-colored velvet or surah for 
yoke and full sleeves of the girl’s plum-colored dress. 
“ Arioe.—Black and white plaids or stripes are fash- 
ionable, but you should nse white—not black—ribbon 
on a white graduation dress. The design is good. Do 
not use colors for these dresses. 

“No. 1890.”—You can wear rose-color, golden brown, 
or deep blue. 

J. C. G.—For cotton dresses see Bazar No.17. Make 
the challi with a pointed waist fastened on the left side, 
and straight English skirt trimmed with ribbon, like 
the red or the green leaves. Use a pink ribbon Direc- 
toire frill on the sateen to make it becoming to the pale 
wearer. Have full sleeves and side breadths of black 
lace with the dark silk. Use ribbon velvet of the same 
color, or else gold galloon for collar, bracelets, pointed 
belt, and bows for the skirt. 
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LIFE-SIZED FIGURE OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN AT THE EDISON ELECTRICAL 
EXHIBITION.—Drawn sy H. D. Nionots, rrom a Puotograru sy E. H. Hart. 


THE EDISON ELECTRICAL EXHIBITION. 
BY AGNES BAILEY ORMSBEE. 


HE famous electrical exhibition of Mr. Thomas A. 
Edison’s wonderful series of inventions, which was 
received with so much astonishment and delight at 
the Paris Exposition, is now opened at the Lenox 
Lyceum, in New York city, for the benefit of the 
building fund of the New York Exchange for Wo- 
men’s Work. 

The scene on the opening evening was both 
brilliant and beautiful. The stage of the large 
concert-hall was decorated with palms so tall and 
magnificent as to realize for once the expression 
‘‘under the palm-trees’ shade,” ferns, pointsettas, 

and hydrangeas, with their showy white flowers. In the centre of the hall a huge white 
column twenty-five feet high was built, and studded with hundreds of tiny electric 
lamps, bell-shaped like graceful blossoms. These lamps were set in red lines on a long 
spiral from the head to the foot of the column, whose capital was made of larger elec- 
tric lamps mingled with the delicate greenery of sprays of hot-house asparagus. From 
this capital a dozen long festoons of the same feathery green, together with more pen- 
dent tiny lamps, were hung to the galleries, while the base of the column was literally 
buried in tail palms, fern, and azaleas in bloom, the ugly pots hidden under masses of 
the moss-like asparagus. 

After short addresses had been made, almost keeping time to soft music, the glass 
bells of one festoon blossomed into beautiful colors—red, green, yellow, and purple— 
and gradually the line of light crept around one of the spirals on the column, glowed 
for a moment, and then vanished. Then another festoon twinkled into beauty, and 
then another. After each festoon had been lighted and gone out in turn, the light 
sped along each line of the spiral, gleaming now red, now blue, then green, until the 
whole column was glowing. Simultaneously each festoon sprang into light; then the 
central chandelier, the bull-eyes in the balcony balustrade, and the side-wall clusters 
of lamps, all of which had been dark but a moment before. The hall was ablaze 
with a perfect glory of light, so soft as not to trouble the most sensitive eye, yet so 
clear and so beautiful that it seemed as if ‘‘ the spacious firmament on high” for once 
had an earth-born rival. 

Under a particularly tall palm beside the entrance stood a life-sized figure of Benja- 
min Franklin, in gray smallclothes, knee-buckles, and ruffled shirt, his head crowned 
with snowy locks, and his benign gaze bent intently on the Leyden jar before him. 
His outstretched hand held a key nearly touching the jar, while a small cord reached 
from the key far away up to the central chandelier in the roof, where swayed the phi- 
losopher’s kite. This figure was a fitting emblem of the entrance into the world of 
electric wonders which the exhibition shows. 

In this hall were arranged on platforms various electrical machines of Mr. Edison’s, 
beginning with cases full of specimens of his earliest experiments in telegraphy, phono- 
graphs, and in telephones. There was one of the Morse telegraphing instruments, by 
which one message alone could be sent, and beside it Edison’s quadruplex instrument 
for sending at once four messages, two each way—an instrument now in common use 
—while not far away was the marvellous machine by which sixteen messages can be 
sent at once over the same wire. Near by stood the wonderful little instrument by 
which messages can be thrown from a train moving fifty or sixty miles an hour to 
the telegraph wires beside its track, and can be sent into town ahead of the train itself. 
This wellnigh incredible feat has been done when the train and the telegraph wires 
were fully four hundred feet apart. Beside this was an instrument especially adapted 
to sending ‘‘ way messages” in railway service, already used by many Western railroads. 
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A large case was full of various shapes of glass globes which had been tried in the ex- 
periments in incandescent lamp lighting, and next to it was a case with hundreds of speci- 
mens of vegetable fibres from all over the world, used on trial in the same incandescent 
lamps, and another case of various sorts of bamboo, the fibre finally chosen. A large 
platform held great iron pipes, with large wires running through them, and with all the 
proper joints and fittings, to show Mr. Edison's system of conducting electric-light wires 
underground. Close beside were the delicate instruments for registering and regulating 
the force of the electric currents, and one for equalizing the force between different wires 
and changing it from one wire to another. 

Perhaps as interesting a machine as any was one showing an innocent red and white 
disk. It is so adjusted that sound waves from the human voice brought to bear on this 
disk can produce sufficient force to move machinery whereby a man can literally ‘‘talk a 
hole through a board,” or saw a plank in two. This opens an unending vista of useful 
callings to men and women who have heretofore hardly known what to do with their nim- 
ble tongues. Then there was the tasimeter, for measuring the heat waves of stars; the 
megaphone, a curious combination of two huge, hollow, open cones on either side of a 
large speaking-tube, the whole mounted on a standard four or five feet high; and the per- 
fect phonograph, finished in finest workmanship, shining with engraved silver plates, and 
mounted on a heavy mahogany table. This instrument was a gift to Mr. Edison from 
his employés. - 

Once during the evening a tall, broad-shouldered man with a fine, thoughtful face was 
seen walking about in the crowd which constantly ebbed and flowed through the hall. The 
beardless face, the deep-set eyes, the dark brown hair falling over the broad, full fore- 
head, had been well reproduced on the covers of the souvenir programme, and the audi- 
ence soon showed their recognition of Mr. Edison, who modestly hurried into a side room. 

In the rooms behind the stage there was a full exhibition of the phonographs in opera- 
tion. Little groups were constantly listening to the reproductions of the cornet, full brass 
band, clarinet, Fifth Regiment band, which had played into the phonographs at the labo- 
ratory at Orange, while business men stood interested around the office phonograph, into 
which they could speak their letters and have them read off and type-written at the type- 
writer’s leisure. 

In the basement a telephone office had been fitted up by the American Bell Telephone 
Company, and two hundred telephones, working on thirty-five circuits, had been connected 
with various places of entertainment, such as the Casino, where The Grand Duchess was 
being played, and the Broadway Theatre, which was echoing to the tunes of 7'he Mikado. 
Then there was the ‘‘ speaking telephone,” which talked so loudly that every one in its 
room could hear plainly a speech being made in Boston. 

Twelve daintily dressed phonograph dolls standing in a row on a miniature theatre 
stage delighted fathers and mothers by repeating, each in turn, a verse from our well- 
beloved Mother Goose. The dolly voices were high-pitched, and, taken together, rather 
monotonous. But the pleasure of a child who has one of these dolls promises to be endless, 
if he or she can restrain the instinct to find out where the voice comes from, for the firm 
who sells them will soon be able to put in new phonograms with fresh verses whenever 
the little owner desires a change. A miniature railroad is another attraction, with its engine 
and train of cars all complete, and running by electricity. As the train passes through 
a miniature tunnel the weight of the train makes an electric circuit, and the tiny lamps 
of the tunnel flash forth instantly, only to go out as quickly after the passing of the train. 

The upper rooms of the building furnished a display as remarkable in its way as the 
electric. On a table at the landing of the stairs lay a small miscellaneous collection of 
articles, knitted slippers, a crochet shawl, a tufted baby blanket, a pin-cushion, a land- 
scape on a brass plaque, a work-basket, commonplace in design and workmanship, and 
sometimes crude in coloring. They were specimens of the work with which the exchange 
began in 1879. When the upper rooms were reached, what a change was to be seen! 
Three rooms full of artistically beautiful and ornamental work, every article of which is 
the product of the womanly fingers and busy brains of the consignors of the exchange. 

Perhaps the most striking exhibit is the water-color tapestries which hang on the 
walls beside the fine loan collection of pictures from the brushes of women artists. 
These tapestries are delicately yet vigorously colored, and charming in design. The 
prices show that the workers are well paid, a small tapestry, ‘‘Sappho,” being marked 
$100, and ‘‘ Music,” $250. 

Hangings, porti¢res, and table covers, on which both needle-work and water-color paint 
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ELECTRIC COLUMN AT THE EDISON ELECTRICAL EXHIBITION. 
Deawn sy H. D. Nicuoxs, rrom a Paorogrars sy E, H. Hart. 
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ing are used for the decoration, are exquisite. A pair of blue 
satin portiéres, with a design in wild roses, and a table cov- 
er of cream white satin, wrought with scarlet trumpet-flow- 
ers, were fine specimens, the workers having deftly used the 
surface of the satin itself for the high lights of their designs. 
A white satin portiére, with pale pink plush blossoms, and 
a magnificent dark blue plush piano cover, with arabesque 
design set with gems, both done in appliqué work, were 
beautiful examples of their kind. Screens of all sizes were 
in abundance; a large threefold one in white enamelled 
wood, with water-color pictures of Cupids on both sides, was 
conspicuous for its artistic beauty. Its price was $5 700. A 
unique, tall, single screen of oak had a carved border and 
base, while on its panel were orange branches and fruit, 
partly burnt in, and partly outlined and tinted. 

The work on linen for tables was displayed under, glass, 
and was most delicate and intricate, both in white silk and 
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colored. There were scarfs for pictures and easels, wrought 
with gold and silver thread on gauze, those of stronger silk 
with blossoms so life-like as to look as if dropped there, 
cushions for my lady’s chamber, toilet cases, and jewel box 
es, fragile china skilfully painted, frail gorgeous lamp shades 
and photograph easels and screens, from little ones for the 
mantel to tall ones to stand on the floor, and those of finest 
matting, with painted sprays of lilacs and snowballs to hang 
upon the wall. 

The children were not forgotten, but had a whole corner 
to themselves, full of dollies of all kinds, in clothes as care- 
fully finished as the children’s own, and sets of furniture with 
beds, complete to the lace-trimmed pillow-shams. Babies, 
too, had another corner, where, beside a glass case filled with 
all the daintiest garments the best baby could wear, stood a 
pink-canopied bed with its blankets, a baby’s hamper basket, 
also rose-tinted, and baby’s own bath-tub, made of rubber 


cloth, and firmly fastened to 
of ebonized wood 

On the next floor there was a complete di 
jellies, 


ors. 


a cross-legged folding frame 


lay of fruits, 
and pickles, which the exchange sells for its consign 
These fruits, together with the supper served in an ad 
joining room, were the most appetizing and best which the 
exchange could command 

There is a lesson from this exhibit which every woman 
ought to learn, and a bitter lesson, perhaps, to many a one. 
This is the perfection demanded for the work. The exchange 
deals in plain, useful articles, to be sure, but its patrons are 
among those who can pay for the finest work, and they com 
pel it, At no shop in New York can such finished articles 
be bought. Where the price is less, the quality of both ma- 
terial and labor is cheaper If the many women who allege 
unfairness at the hands of exchanges for the refusal of their 
work could see this display, their complaints would cease, 
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because nine times out of ten they would be 
self-accused of imperfect work. This need 
not wholly discourage a worker, for the ex- 
change holds out an encouraging hand to 
those in earnest. But it behooves each wo- 
man to strive to do one thing well, to perfect 
herself at her strongest point, to take other 
and temporary sources of money-earning till 
she is sure she excels all women whom she 
knows, and to keep the highest endeavor be- 
fore her, for her competitors in the Woman's 
Exchange of New York are no longer ama- 
teur workers. 


LUXURIES IN ANCIENT TIMES. 


W E read of a Roman dice board made 

of terebinthus wood, and the four dice 
were fashioned from the knuckles of gazelles. 
There was, belonging to this set, a turret- 
shaped ivory dice-box. The luxury of ele 
gance surely prevailed in those ancient days. 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, sofiens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by draggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a botule.—[Advr.] 


Burnett's Cocoarng has been sold in every civil- 





ized country, and the public have rendered the verdict 
that it is the cheapest and best Hair Dressing in the 
world.—[{ Adv. } 

CORNELL’S BENZOIN COSMETIC SOAP 


Whitens the hands, softens the skin. 


25 cta.—[Adp.] 





Bornetr’s Fiavormne Extracts are the best, the 
strongest, and most healthful.—{Adb. } 





ADVERTISEMENTS 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & C0.’S 


sbreaktast Cocoa 


Is absolutely pure and 
tt is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength ot Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one cent acup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 







Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


VILLACABRAS. 


FOR SALE BY LEADING DRUGGISTS. 





| with the multitude of low-test, short-weight alum or 
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BAKI 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 

This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economicul than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 

Royat Baxiye Powper Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 





ASK FOR; WOODWORTH’S 


PERFUMES. 


BLUE LILIES 
= PEARL OF 


The shells of the ocean yield no pearl that can 
ceed in beanty teeth whitened and cleansed with t 
incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


a 


Which hardens and invigorates the gums, 
and perfumes the breath, beautifies and preser 
the teeth from youth to old age. 


One bottle of Sozodont will last six months. 


PERFUMES OF 


ONLY WHEN THE LIPS DISPLAY nic TEETH. 


SOZODONT. 


purifies 





ex- 
hat 


and 
Bonnets, 


The firm of Messrs. J. Redfern & Sons 
makes for every crowned 
head in Europe. 


ves 





EXQUISITE DELICACY 
AND REMARKABLE § 
PERMANENCE. YOURE 
FAVORITES AT ONCE 
BECAUSE THEY ARE 
LASTING. SOLD BY 
ALL DRUCCISTS. 


ING 250. IN STAMPS 
AND RECEIVE ONE- 
HALF OUNCE SAMPLE 


C. 1 ‘WOODWORTH & SONS; 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, paris EXPOSITION, 1889, 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. | 


Sep 


WHEEL DASHER.. 


- Freezes much the « uickest and easi 
also makes most ied Ce eam. — 


| EP 
SRE aad co 


ew method of making Ie ee Yea 
EPARDS'LIGHTNING FRE REED 


CEDAR TUB. 





English by birth is the sweet, quiet Lav 
der perfume. ATxKtnson’s will prove to you that 
French have no right to claim it. 





| Shepard's “ Lightning” Receipt Book Mailed Free. 


With branches at New York, Newport, R.I., 
London, Cowes, Manchester, Edinburgh, Paris, 
Cannes, and Nice, it is the largest establish- 
ment of its kind in the world. 


210 FIFTH NE ott BWA, N. Y. 


Corsets 


LEOTY 


World wide Reputation 
8, Place de la Madeleine, PARIS 


en: 
the By sending per parcel post a body as 
model, the corset will fit as perfectly, as 


if it had been tried on the lady herself. 
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q Lenn HOUTEN 3,200 


~~ Weesp—HoLLAand 


HOOPING-COUGH 
GROUP. 


ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION. | 
The celebrated and effectual English cure, without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. Epwarns & Son, 
Queen Victoria St., Londen, England. Wholesale of 
& FOUGERA & CO., 30 nore William St., N. ¥. 
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a ae Skirt uder and Shoulder Brace 

k riding. — bathing. 

medina aled. Does not constrict the 
pal fn acho fae wd for Le ange wenr 


Mi CO.) a ice 81. 2h. 


Ves, ‘itis 


H YDON'm 


Fa. 
Bas Webs Waehingten Ave, Fl 


i, ACENTS 


on. | WANTED. 













‘ila HOUTENS 


THE ORIGINAL pure soluble cocoa. 


Invented and patented in Holland 
has 


@ mained unequalled in solubility, agreeable 


and, ever since ils invention, re- 


taste, and nutritive qualities. 


DON’T WEAR FALSE BANGS 
unless they are made of natural curly hair. We 
have them from $2.00 up. Our bangs keep in 
shape simply by combing. New Illustrated 
Catalogue of latest styles free. Goods sent by 
mail everywhere. 


S. C. BECK, 


Wrinkles, 
Pimples, Freckles, Pittings, M 
and Superfluous Hair permane 





Any Lady or Gentle- 
WH man can have them. 
Send for circular to 
DEALBANT GLOVE COMPANY, 
Enclose Stamp. 83 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 


Velaro, 414 W.47th St.,N- 
City. Mention this paper. 


OUND DISCS ei 
a larger per cent, all 
similar devices combined Tk Theos aye to 





Yon can live at home and make more money at work for us 
4 than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Coste 
y outfit FRER. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


Cocos 


, BEAUTY. 


Black-heads, 


esting Book (sent sealed), 4c, Mme, | 






Best & Goes Farthest. 


World. 





Largest Sale in the 


Once Tried — Always Used. 

















Ask for 


VAN HOUTEN’S, 


And take no other. 





HENRY MILWARD & SONS’ 
CALYX-EYED NEEDLE. 


NECESSARY FOR GOOD SIGIIT. 
INVALUALE FOR FAILING SIGHT, 
This Needle is made to meet a want 
patent toevery one, namely, a Needle that 


oles 
ntly | 


Menufacturer of Hair Goods, ion & scmaplonions beauties. The | will thread without the annoying process 
; of passing the end of the Cotton throngh 
36 M4. Esormm Syaser, Prmancuman, Pa. perebiparnee ph Piped gh Bm the eye. The Cotton is slipped through a 


slit above the eye, as shown by the ac- 
companying sketch. 
FOR SALE BY 





Y. | 


EHRICH BROS. 
H. OYNEILL & CO. 2 
LORD & TAYLOR, Broadway, 

BLOOMINGDALE BROS, 
JOHN DANIELL & SONS, . 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 





| E. RIDLEY & SONS, New York City, 
JOURNEAY & BURNHAM, 
| FRED’K. LOESER & CO., Brooklyn, N. ¥+ 
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RIDLEYS 


GRAND STREET, N.Y 
MILLINERY. 


HANDSOMELY TRIMMED 


HATS & BONNETS 


IN PLAIN AND FANCY STRAWS; ALSO 
BLACK LACE WITH RIBBONS AND 
FINE FLOWERS. 

Over 2000 on display in our Millinery Parlors. 


Straw Goods. 


Every shape, color, and combination of Straw 
Hats, Bonnets, Toques, Turbans, and Round Hats 
for ladies, misses, and children. 

Ribbons, Silks, Velvets, Laces, Flowers, Trim- 
mings, etc., in all the latest Novelties. 


PARASOLS. 


Choice Assortment. Latest Designs. 

Coaching parasols, fancy parasols, lace - cover 
parasols, children’s parasols, in plaids, stripes, 
and plain silks, all shades and sizes. 


Suits, Jackets, and Capes. 


Imported Wraps, All-over-trimmed, Cut Jet, 
Deep Shower Fringe, High Shoulders, $7.50; 
worth $12.00 

Silk-Lace Wraps and Capes, $6.00, 
$9.75. 

Fine Tailor-made Jackets, Black and Colors, 
$4.90, $6.50, to $12.00 

Ladies’ Cloth Capes, 50 different styles, $1.95, 
$2.50, to $8.00. 


Misses’ Reefing-Jackets, Blue, 


7.50, and 


Tan, and Red, 








$1.25, $1.50, and $2.00, 

Misses’ Fine Imported Cloth Long Coats, Fine 
Plaid and Stripes, $4.75 and $6.90 ; worth | 
$8.00 and $12.00 

200 Misses’ All-Wool Cloth and Cashmere | 
Dresses, Plain and Faney Colors, Puff Sleeves, | 
Trimmed Braid, $3.90; worth $6.00, | 


Fashion Magazine. 


This superb double Number contains nearly 
2000 illustrations of the goods to be found in 
our 85 Departments, with prices, the 
be found. 15¢. per Copy. 


EDW’D RIDLEY & SONS, 


lowest to 





309, 311, 311 1-2 to 321 Grand St, | 


56 to 68 Allen St., 59 to 65 Orchard St., 
New York. 


1784 


1890. 


BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
—1In— 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 

Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout | 
the country on Spools and in Balls. | 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco. 











This Label is on the Best Ribbon Made. 
Ask your Dealer for it. 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS’S 


* GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. | 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 






FURLEY & BUTTRUM 


English Underwear. 


For Men, Women, and Chil- 
dren, we are showing, in 
this celebrated make, sev- 
eral new and desirable lines 
in Gauze, Gossamer, and 
Super Weights, also in 
Natural Wool and Silk- 
and-wool mixed, specially 
adapted for the present 
season. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and I1th St., 
New York. 





To Clothe the Children 


In the best manner at the least cost 


wg wa 





Not only offer the largest as- 
| sortment and correct styles for 


Boys, Girls,and Babies, but being | 
| manufacturers 


with 
facilities for the 
Children’s wear, are in a position 
to furnish first-class goods at un- 
usually low prices. 


unequalled 


Catalogues furnished, and mail orders carefully filled, 


60 and 62 West 23d Street, 


AND 51 WEST 22d ST., N. ¥. 








Pozzoni’s Complexion 


Powder produces a soft and beautiful skin; it 
combines every element of beauty and purity. 














as 


L 





“, — , A 


an Umbrella. 


FORM CoO., 


"400,000 DRESSMAKERS HAPPY.” 


DRESSMAKING SIMPLIFIED. 
Any Lady Cannow Learn to Cut Perfect-Fitting Dresses, 


No one using a Chart or Square 
can compete with The McDowe hd 


r . An Invention 
Mas Useful as the Sewing Machine. 
80 days to test atyourown home 
Send ser Iinstrated Cireular. 
4 ". a 
: ‘est 14th St., New York City, 
We know the advertisers to be ow ae reliable. and that 
their machine is a rea.ly wonderful invention.—Lditor, 


production of 


dress fitted! 
<f aches till you are ready to drop. If 
‘you 
+ lieve you of this trouble wouldn’t you 
i it ? 
Jars regarding our Dress Form. 


- measure 


postal card. Se 
specify that you wish the Tape-Measure. 


Ladies all over the country write us to say 
It F olds Like what a blessing the dress form is. It makes a 
very small package when folded, and the expense 


of shipping is trifling. 
833 Broadway, 


ell cnolo 


€ salts ble ae eal 
DRESS STUFFS, 


PLAIN AND STRIPE MOHAIRS, 


Fancy Batistes, 
PRINTED CHALLIES. 


CASHMERE D'ECOSSE, WHITE SERGES, 


FOR EVENING WEAR. 
ENGLISH HOMESPUNS 


and 
CHEVIOTS. 


FRENCH - SUITINGS, 
Stripes, Checks, Plaids,and Mixtures. 
EMBROIDERED ROBES, 





a 
Sdroadevary O A, | 9th ét. 
4 


NEW YORK CITY. 








BLACK CORSETS. 


We are now making two of our most 
popular styles of Corsets in Black— 
| the Health and 444. We use the fast 
black which will not crock or fade. 

These Corsets, like all of our best 
goods, are boned with Coraline which 
is absolutely unbreakable. 

For sale everywhere. 


WARNER BROS., MANUFACTURERS, 





New York AND CHICAGO. 





A Five-Foot Linen 


Tape-Measure Free! 
How 


wearisome it is to have your 


Every bone in your body 
knew something that would re- 
Then write to us for particu- 
It is 
necessary in the house as the tape- 


for the 
sure to 


single penny 





Address HALL’S BAZAR i) 
New York. Close 


losed. Opened 


“PARTED BANG” 


a of natural cu bly Hair, 
‘becom 


now wear their hair AD $6 

up, according to size and color. 

Beautifying ask, with prep’n 

$2; Hair Goods Ce 

sent C.O.D. an ir eS 

the m’fr for Illust’ a Price-Lists 
E.Burnham, 71 Btate-st. (Cent’| Music Hall)Chicago 


pr aye should at once send for illustrated 
ireular of “ Never- Break” Steel Cooking Utensils, 
The BRONSON SUPPLY CO.,Cleveland.Ohio, 








Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


| Nuw’s-Veilings and Silk-Mixed issues |. 











which will be sent free with | 
: our reply if you mention 
Harper's Bazar, and the 
cost to you will be only | Promptness and satisfacto 
| I beg to emphasize the 
| reach me of agents acting 


| information regaed ng fitt 


‘SHOPPIN 


SHOPPING BY MAIL. 


Thirteen Bargains 


worthy the special attention of it Lady in the 


“$1.10 


250 pes. Black Gros-gr: pin Silk, 
inches wide, excellent 
e Si <7 2) 
good value a 31 0 '‘69c. 
a 


meriy $1.75, now. 
340 pes. Black ‘Pungec Silk, 21 inche 
98c. 


300 pes. Black Sur: ah, al 
wide, reduced from 65c., 
9c. 
5 pcs. Eng. Brilliz antine i 8.) 


oods, fk 





'P rinte d Indi: a Sitks.2 

*, handsome des 

cheap 1 vt, we 1 worth $1.00 pe y 

275 pes. Real French Challies, 32 
inch, all- wool, exclusive designs 
Prag, Ags t makes, 


inches wide, 
150 pes. Black Faille “a nie 19) 
inches wide, all pure Silk t 
'48c. 
87-inch, desirable colors, actual value ‘50 
65c. Cc. 


850 pes s . Black All- w ool Henrie wee a.) 


46-inch, a very popu fabric 1 (7 
larly $1.00, tives atte Sc. 
. Black Mohair B rillian-) 


165 pes 
8 inches wide, a fashion € ‘50c 
e * 


th 65c. 
lose pen. Be wt Quality y Fre “neh Satine “s,) 


ie on a we “ wis py ";25e. 
y 8. Zeph Gi 1 8, 30-i1 
. pean c shechaae te shame, +1 9c 
35¢. 
Scotch 
hes w -23c. 


worth nearly double, 

350 pes. Best Seotch and Frene ci) 
Ginghame and Ze + <n 
colorings, $2 inches wi 

Gend ate rs one kly for goods or saraples, 
Do not fail to send for our New Spring 

mer Catalogue, just issued, mailed free, 

LE BOUTILLIER BROTHERS, 


> pes. Tennis Flanne Is, 
) this di woul, 

18, 50,.and 52 West 23d Street, 

New York City, 






ind Sum 


Our high reputati 
guarantee that cnst 
served 


Silks and Dress Goods a Specialty. 


Wewish 
to c ar 
tion to our eae car ie bl: ie 
and colored, tel lieving 


confidently there is not 
a more complete stock in the United 
States. A line of samples will enable 
you to compare prices. 

2500 pieces plain and fancy India 
Silks, from 6oc. to $2.25 a yard. Ev- 
ery piece is genuine Sh; anghai or Jap- 
anese Silk, with best Lyons or London 
printing in all new and beautiful de 
signs. 

In all Summer Silks our lines are 
most complete in all the best qual- 
ities. 


JOS. HORNE & CO., 


609-621 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HEALTHY 


CHILDREN 


WEAR THE 


,\ GOOD SENSE 


CORDED CORSET WAISTS 
‘ Sold by Leading Retailers 
— “/=|Everywhere Be sure your Corset is 
stamped “GOOD SENSE.” Take 
no other. Send for descriptive circular. 
FERRIS BROS. Manufacturers 
841 Broadway, New York. 
MARS LL FIELD & CO., CMOAGG, 
WHOLESALE WESTERN AGENTS. 


m for over half a century is a 


ymers Ww be well and faithfully 






















MRS. K. E. TIRNEY, 


114 W. 22d Street, New York City, 
Mannfacturer of 
Fixe Costumes, Tatton Surrs, anp Miniinery. 


P UROHA 
I buy al kinds of g 


AGENT. 

yarties living ont of town. 
'y service guaranteed. No 
charged and current prices not advanced. 
above, as so many ¢ omp plaints 
dishor orably in advancing 
prices on goods and not content with the commission 
allowed by sellers, Sen d. for circular containing full 
stomers at a distance 


, and Territory. 






” 


COMMISSION 


and references from every Stat 


In New York of all kinds 
by a lady of experience, 
good taste, &c., without charge. Circular references. 
Address MISS A. BOND, 336 4th Ave., N. Y. City 
a 1 


PURCHASING AGENCY, vi e'srmmissie. 


Address MRS. H. M. DECKER, 825 Sieaahwi ay, 


LADIES CAN 00 THEIR SHOPPING 


in A without visiting the city 
why Tt. x. ‘ RAlC, pon Agent,) Send stamp 
1525 C hestnut St., Philadelphia. f for circular. 







| Ideal Felt Tooth Polisher. 









ENDORSED BY LEADING DENTISTS. REND 


| NON-IRRITATING TO GUMS OR ENAMEL 


DANIEL CREEN & CO., 
122 East (3th St., New York. 
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VOLUME XXIII, NO. 19. 


THE LAST WORD. 


It was in a sleeping-car, and they thought that every one else was 
asleep. Probably every one had been, but they woke me. 

When I was enough awake to notice what was going on, I heard her: 

“Well, 1 don’t care. I think you’re real mean. All I want—” 

** Yes,” broke in he, “all you want now is the last word, same as you 
always have, ain’t it?” 

“Yes; and I'll have it, too!” spitefully. 

“You won't!” 

** See if I don’t.” 

* All right.” 

“ All right it is.” 

* Have to mock every word I say, don’t you ?” 

** Heavens, no! You never say anything worth repeating.” 

“Why do you echo me, then ?” 

“T don’t! 

‘*You do!” 
































WORSE THAN BAD FORM—CRUEL. 


“SHE Is SUCH VERY BAD FORM. SHE ACTUALLY ASSOCIATES WITH HER SERVANTS,” 
“POOR THINGS! AND DOES SHE COMPEL THEM TO ASSOCIATE WITH HER?” 


+ 7 ALL FOR A DIME. 
ACETIZE. “ cated Secantiat Melina 
There's a piano-player up at Spigg’s Museum 
a without any arms.” 
AND * How does he play, with his feet ?” 
AN APRIL SONG. **No; by ear.’ 
Aw April day, a leaden sky, 
A golden glory in the west, 
When, lo, there tripped a maiden by 
Clad in her best. 


“The Chinese always begin the new year by 
paying their debts.” 
“It’s a mighty good thing they and their hea- 
then customs are to be barred out hereafter.” 
Rr EE 
“* What caused Goliath to fall down ?” 
** He was stunned.” 
“How ?” 
* David hit him with a stun." 
scotdghescnalpieaibsiiies 


And as she tripped, down came the rain 
The golden glory was a snare— 
And, with umbrella armed, I fain 
Would have been there. 


But no; fate willed another way— 
Hard fate I’ve not forgiven yet!— 
And so the rain poured down that day, 
And she got wet! 

aensiiipaenas> 


Traoner. *‘ Freddy, you may go to the Prin- 
cipal’s room and see if he is in, and then come 
and tel] me.” 

Freppy (on his return). “* He ain't there.” 

Tracurr (severely). ‘* He ain’t there!” 

Freppy (correcting himself). “ He is went out.” 

ciritnialincnaltaiels 

(Cedric’s mother was a New-Yorker, but Cedric 
himself was born in Boston.) 

**Cedric, you are a naughty boy; you want a 
licking,” said she. 

**No, mother,” returned the child, bravely, “I 
may need chastisement, but I do not want it.” 

ec 


** Let me never hear of your disobeying me again,” said his father, as 
he laid the hair-brush aside ; 
“1 w-won't,” sobbed Tommy, “if I can help it. I-I-didn’t t-tell you 
t-this time.” 
a 
“Who was Vulcan 2?” 
**He was the gentleman who raised thunder for Jupiter, and was the 
first person known to commit forgery.” 
inthinahpusmanie 
“It seems to me I have seen your face before.” 
* Quite likely. That's where I carry it.” 
a Sa 


“There is very little poetry in a lawyer's life, 1 
can tell you.” 


. R a *“*Maybe. But lawyers are always writing 
*“T acknowledge, with thanks, the receipt of your bill,” Clollie wrote, ea t ‘ — 


: versus.’ 
sarcastically, to his tailor Spas 
bd } } » os Y ” >» iY e ani > , . . 
IT should be ple ase d to do the same,” returned Mr. Snip. And then “Yon take your life in yonr hand when you 
Chollie called him a ** nahsty, impertinent dun. ~ - 


travel on this street-car line,” said one passenger 
to another. 

“Why, the cays travel so slowly I can’t see 
how fatal accidents can occur.” 

“That's it, . actly. You are likely to die of 
old age before you reach the end of the line.” 


Ee 
**Can you let me have five hundred jokes within a month ?” 
* Five hundred jokes 2? Why don't you say a hundred pounds of humor, 
and be done with it 2?” 
** Because I want more than one joke.” 

















HARD TO MASTICATE. 








**T don’t!” 
“Shut up!” 
“T won't!” 
—— *‘Ugh!” And there was a noise like a man tumbling into his berth. 
25 Then we heard, rather softly, as if talking to herself: “I said I'd have 
the last word, and I did. *Ugh’ don't count, cause I don’t believe itis a 
word.” 
——————_ 

Winpsnirr. ‘* What a solemn-looking chap Jones is!” 

Wirrrx. “That's natural. He’s a dentist, and spends all his time look- 
ing down in the mouth.” 


‘*That was an appropriate salad Mr. and Mrs. Oldboy served at their 
4 golden wedding breakfast.” ‘ 
/ ** What was ft made of ?” 
* Karats.” a 
* How long did it take Noah to build the ark?” asked the teacher. 
“Dunno,” came the answer. 
“Why don’t you 2?” inquired the teacher, sternly. 
“*Cause,” replied a five-year-old youngster, “‘ 1 wasn't there.” 


a 

Youne Huspanp. ‘ This bread isn’t sudh as my mother used to make.” 
Youne Wire. “ Now, John—” 

Huspanp. ‘It’s better.” 

But he spoke to lifeless clay. 


——_~—— 
“T wish a book to put my ideas in,” said Chumley Jinx, a humorist of 


ank. 
“Hi, William !” cried the merchant, with a grin; ‘‘ the gent here wants 
a small vest-pocket blank.” 


“Will you mind the baby a few minutes, John ?” 

“You bet I'll mind him—the little tyrant!” 
ccesntenniaalifpitiiadinn 

* Does he ever talk ?” 

“He? He's as silent as the b in subtle or the w in catalogue.” 
—_—_—» 


Miss Mrxnte. “ Was the play pathetic ?” 
Mr. Banxivrk. “I should say so. Why, even the seats were in tiers.” 





THE TRIALS OF POETS. 
COTTON MERCHANT (to son who wants to be a poet). ‘‘ WHY, BOY, REMEMBER 
THAT POETRY, EVEN GOOD POETRY, WILL NEVER PAY AS WELL AS COTTON, EVEN 
BAD COTTON—ESPECIALLY BAD COTTON.” 
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DUMLEY (to landlady). ““Dip you say, Mrs. HENDRICKS, THAT THIS IS A CANVAS-BACK 
pt 


MRS. HENDRICKS, “So THE DEALER TOLD ME.” 
DUMLEY. ‘‘THEN IT MUsT BE sO. BuT I THINK, MRs. HENDRICKS, THAT YOU HAVE GIVEN 
ME A PIECE OF THE CANVAS.” 


RECOVERABLE. 


“SAREE, WHAT YO’ GIB DE BABY A BUTTON TO PLAY WID FOR? DOAN YO’ KNOW HE 
LY'BLE TO SWALLER IT AND KILL HESELF ?” 
“Yes; BUT J DONE TIED A STRING ONTO IT.” 
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SUPPLEMENT. 
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ARMOREL OF LYONESSE. 
(Continued from page 367.) 


her eyes flashed; and what she wanted in the 
drawing-room. She perceived that Armorel 
had come in search of Alec's first volume of 
verse. Oh! Alec’s first volume of verse. 
Now—what might Armorel want with that 
book? 


| 
At the end of March it is light at about 


half past five. Everybody is then -in their 
soundest sleep. But at that hour Mrs. Els- 
tree came softly out of her bedroom, wrapped 
in a dressing-gown, her feet in soft slippers 
of white wool, and looked at the books and 
papers on the table in Armorel’sroom. There 
Was a manuscript volume of verse, professing 
to be by one Effie Wilmot. There were also 
two printed little volumes, bound in white 
and gold, containing verses by one Alec 
Feilding. Strangeand wonderful! The verses 
in both books were exactly the same! Mrs, 
Elstree returned to bed thoughtful. 


Armorel, for her part, when she returned 
to her own room, compared the first series of 
poems, as she had compared the second, with 
the manuscript book. And the first series 
too, word for word, was the same as the ear- 
lier poems in the book. 

“*Good heavens!” cried Armorel. ‘‘ The 
man steals his verses, as he steals his pictures! 
Poor Effie! She is as bad as Roland!” 

This was Thought the First. One has al- 
ready seen how the three Thoughts treated 
her before. This time it was just the same. 
Thought the Second came next, and began to 
argue. A very capable logician is Thought 
the Second, once distinguished for what Ox 
ford men call science. If, said Thought the 
Second, the manuscript and the volumes 
ugree, it seems to show that Effie has copied 
the latter into her own book, and now tries 
to pass the poems off as her own. Such 
things have been done. If this was the case 
—and why not?—Effie would be, indeed, a 
girl full of deceit and desperately wicked. 
But then, how came Effie to have in ber vol 
ume a poem hitherto unpublished, which 
was lying on Mr. Feilding’s table’ Yet, 
surely, it was quite as probable that the girl 
should deceive her as that the man should 
deceive the world. 

Next. Thought the Third. This sage re- 
marked calmly. ‘‘ The man is full of villany. 
He has deceived the world in the matter of 
the pictures. Why not also in the matter of 
the poems? But let us consider the charac- 
ter of the verses. Take internal evidence.” 
Then Armorel read the whole series right 





through in the twolittle printed volumes. Oh! | 


They were feminine. Only a woman could 
write these lines, Womanhood breathed in 
every one. Now that the key was supplied, 
she understood. She recognized the voice, 
eager, passionate, of her friend. 


** They are all Effie’s!” she cried again; ‘‘all 


—all. The man has stolen his verses as well 
as his pictures.” 


This discovery, when she had quite made 


up her mind that it was as true as the former, 
entirely fell in with all that Effie had told her 
concerning herself. She had sold her poems 
all to one editor—he was the only editor who 
would ever take them—and now she was 
afraid that he would take no more. Why?— 
why ?—because—oh, now she understood all 
—because he wanted to be a dramatist in the 
same way that he was a painter and a poet, 
and neither Archie nor his sister would con- 
sent! ‘‘ Yes,” she said, ‘‘he is, indeed, the 
cleverest man in London.” 

Before she went to bed that night she had 
devised a little plan—quite an ingenious, 
clever little plan. You shall hear what it 
was, and how it came off. 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FRECKLE AND MOTH DESTROYER. 

This preparation is for the purpose of removing 
freckles, moth patches, and all discolorations of the 
skin; also, pimples, black-heads, or any form of Acne, 
and, above all things, it is for the purpose of rendering 
the use of coemetics positively unnecessary. 

It is based on purely scientific principles, and by in- 
vigorating the skin, and placing it in a strong and 
healthful condition, overcomes the tendency to any of 
these blemishes. The remarkable cures which have 
been performed by this preparation have thoroughly 
established the fact that the use of blood purifiers 
will not establish a healthy complexion, or cure a dis- 
ensed skin; external application is positively neces- 
sary, and the only way to reach the-e diseases, 

his preparation combines a powerful bleacher, dis- 
infectant, and stimulant, and clears and purifies the 
skin with the most remarkable rapidity and success 
of any preparation ever compounded. It contains no 
Arsenic nor Lead, as its object is to cure, and not to 
beautify for a time only. It is equally valuable to 
oily, rough, swarthy, or sallow complexions, as in 
placing these in a perfectly healthful and vigorous 
condition it imparts that color and brilliancy which 
is always seen in a perfectly healthy skin. 

It is sold under positive guarantee. The only prep- 
aration prescribed by regular physicians. Corre- 
spondence solicited from ladies or gentlemen who 
are troubled with fucial blemishes, and also from all 
those nsing the Bleach; that even the most stubborn 
cases, and those which have defied all other remedies, 
be alike successfully treated. References in every 
city and village in the United States and Canada. 
PRICE, One Treatment (sufficient for one face), $2.00. 


Mus. Marion Wavkss, 216 4th Ave., Louisville, Ky. 








Its superior excellence proven in millions of homes for more than 
a quarter of acentury. It is used by the United States Government. 
Endorsed by the heads of the Great Universities as the Strongest, 
Purest, and most Healthful. 
not contain Ainmonia, Lime, or Alum. 

NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, 






Dr. Price’s Crean Baking Powder does 


2 OF Be 


Skin & Scalp 


ede Remedies. 


NOTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 
a comparable to the Curroura Remenres in their 
marvellous properties of cleansing, purifying, and 
beautifying the skin, and in curing torturing, dis- 
figuring, itching, scaly, and pimply diseases of the 
skin, scalp, and blood, with loss of hair. 

Curtoura, the great Skin Cure, and Cutioura Soap, 


| an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, ex- 


ternally, and Curtovra Resonvent, the new Blood 
Purifier, internally, cure every. form of skin and blood 
disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. . Price, Cutiovra, 50c.; Rrsor- 
VEN?, $1; Soap, 25c. Prepared by the Porrer Duce 
AND Curmtoat Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for ‘“‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


a= Pimples, blackheads, “chapped and oily —@a 
asa skin prevented by Curtovra Soar. “ea 


Dull Aches, Pains, and Weaknesses instantly 


Sold only in Cans. | 
PRICE BAKING POWDER CO. e relieved by the Cutioura Anti-Pain Paster, 
ST. LOUIS. } | 


the only pain-killing plaster. 25c. 














JUST > THINK ° OF - [TTT 


THREE MONTHS FOR ONLY TEN CENTS. 



































Is just full and running over with good things. 


ONG STORIES », CHORT 


—© 


And Stories for all the “ stair-steps”’ in the family, 


GORIES 


from the “ wee-tot” to the “ Grand- Folks.”’ 


THERE ARE TALKS 
AsouT THE DINING-ROOM; 
ABouT WHAT TO WEAR AND HOW TO MAKE IT; 


AsouTt SOCIETY; 
Asout BOOKS; 





by a wv 
we 


Ui charming Word Pietures on all sorts of 
subjects, by our best wiord painters. 


BESIDES all the other good things, we are preparing and now 
presenting a series of the most effective illustrations of the 


Historic Homes ef Washington: 
VICE-PRESIDENT MORTON'S HOME ; 
SECRETARY BLAINE'S HISTORIC HOME. 





POSTMASTER-GENERAL WANAMAKER'S HOME; 





CENTS (silver or stamps) FORK THREE 


With other celebrated Homes of our Capitol. 


43> This Handsomely MDlustrated Large-Page Magazine, all for TEN 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE PER VEAR, FIFTY CENTS. 


ONTHS. ‘Yry it. 








Address, 





THE BRODIX PUBLISHING CO., 


WASHINGTON, D. c. 
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PARIS” 
TRIMMINGS 


FOR 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S WEAR 
ON WASHING DRESSES. 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS, 


439935623 


iu 
7 
Kaas 


aa 
I" 





These Trimmings are made _ in 
WHITE and in self colors, Cardi- 
nal, Navy, and Ecru; also in vari- 
ous combinations of pretty colors, all of 
which are 
WARRANTED PERFECTLY FAST. 

FOR WOVEN SAMPLES OF ABOVE, 
ALSO NEW BOOK OF STANDARD 
PATTERNS OF FRILLINGS, FREE BY 
POST, ADDRESS 


J. & J. CASH, 
92 GREENE ST., NEW YORK. 








A little accident 
which has occurred 
vy millions of times, and 
which happens now 
and then in every 
house. 











THE 


ANTI-KUM-OFF 


Window Shade Fasteners prevent all such accidents. 











Order them on all new chades. They only cos: a trifle. 

¢®?” Agents and House Canvassers Wanted in 
every city and town where the shade makers are not 
supplied. Thousands of families buy them for shades 
already up. For outfit and terms address 


THE PATERSON NOVELTY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Sole Manufacturers, Paterson, N, J. 


BATH |ROLLING 
CABINET.) CHAIR. 


Turkish Bath | who are un- (/ 
at home. able to walk, 





s , #) 
| VE oPssartere crrewiars SY 
\ NEW HAVEN CHAIR C0., Now Haven, Ot. 





CHOCOLATE MENIER 


ASK FOR 


IT 


EVERY WHERE 
















to the nostrils. 


by mail. Address, 





ISO’S REMEDY FOR CATARRH.—Best. 


to use. Cheapest. Relief is immediate. A cure is 
certain. For Cold in the Head it has no equal. 


It is an Ointment, of which a small particle is applied 
Price, 50c. Sold by druggists or sent 
E. T. HAZELTINE, 


Easiest 







arren, Pa. 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


> PERSONAL BEAUTY 


HOW TO 
ACQUIRE and RETAIN IT. 
How to remove Pimples, Wrinkles, 
Freckles and Superfluous Hair; to 
oe the Form; to Increase or 
a— educe Flesh; to Color and Re- 
—~s store the Hair, Brows and Lashes, 
and to Beautify the Complexion 
ro : A book of interest to every lady 
Sent for Six Cents, to pay postage. It contains 
many hints, testimonials and valuable rec eipts (easily 
prepared at home), and shows how to obtain free sam- 
ples of Cosmetics. MADAME LAUTIER, 
124 West 23d St., New York City. 
i Mention this paper. 





Cosmetic Artiste, 
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Arron with Cross Stiton 
fig. 2.) 


Bornrr.—[See 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


suton.—[See Fig. 2.] 


For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 
Fig. 1.—Sewrne 
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Fig. 1.—Mirrep Cr 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 


MBROIDERY FOR CusHtI0n, 


¢ Gold; ! Ground. 
TuIRDSs Size. 


TS 


E 


& Terra-Cotta; % Olive; 


=F 


Two- 


1. 


® Bine; & Yellow 


IG. 
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F 
Snorrine Net. 


For description see pattern-sheet 
Supplement. 


f 
Fig. 2.—Cross Strrou Borner ror Apron, Fic. 1. 


Key to Symbols: 
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Fig. 2.—Borper ror Comuine Carr, Fie. 1.—Fvuu. Size. 
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Fig. 2.—Workine Pattern or 
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For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Fig. 1.—Sora Cusnion ror Dresstne-Room.—(See Figs. 2 and 3.} 
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Lacnpry Bag.—Croonet-Work 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Fig. 1.—Jet Bonnet. 
For description see pattern- 
sheet Supplement. 


Fig. 1.—Srmx Vest. 
For description see pattern-sheet Suppl. 


THE GRACE OF 
HARMONY. 
( NE may have patience with 
a young girl who appears 
in a costume the texture, style, 
or color of which does not be- 
long to her, excusing the lack of 
aste by saying, ‘“‘As yet the 
child is merely playing with ef- 
fects; by-and-by she will grasp 
the Jaw of harmony sufficiently 
to make a suitable choice.” 
But the woman whose appear- 
ance indicates a lack of know- 
ledge of her needs we do 
not regard in the same way. 
Yet there is a question that 
should come in here. Is she 
ignorant of what is suitable for 
her, or does she persist for a 
particular reason in disobeying 
the law of fitness ? 
Have you ever known a wo- 
man who through youth and 





Youna Lapy’s PoLonatse 
1 
Gown.—Back.—[For Front, 
see Page 364. } 
For pattern and description see pat- 
tern-sheet Supplement, No. IV., 
Figs. 33-41. 





until middle life 
dressed with Quaker 
soberness, and then 
suddenly came out, 
like a butterfly from 
the chrysalis state, 
in gorgeous appar- 
el, boldly displaying 
styles and colorings 
that in earlier years 
she would not have 
found courage to 
choose? This is 
generally the woman 
who is the most 
hopeless case of the 
lack of adaptability, 
because she wilfully 
refuses to accept the 
leading of the light 
she has, and for the 
reason that, con- 
scious of the grad 
ual loss in youthful 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 





Hovusk-KEEPING APRON. 


For pattern and description see pattern-sheet Supplement, No. VII., Figs. 60 and 61. 





LEATHER BELTs. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Fig. 1.—Piarw Gown wits Sik Bopice.—Front.—([See Fig. 3.] 
For pattern and description see pattern-sheet Supplement, No. V., Figs. 42-53. 


attractions, she has 
decided to try and 
make their place 
good by fresh colors 
and styles in her 
dress. But never 
does one make a 
greater mistake than 
in such a course. 
The jaunty hat dbove 
the face seamed 
through life’s long 
and varied experi- 
ences, the glaring ef- 
fect of the conspic- 
uous dress upon a 
figure that has lost 
its graceful outlines, 
the effort to carry 
one’s self in a 
sprightly manner 
that makes the step 
a challenge to the 
conditions that time 





Fig. 2.—BLack SILK Gown. 
For description see pattern-sheet Suppl. 


Fig. 2.—GauzE Bonnet. 
For description see pattern- 
sheet Supplement. 
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Fig. 2.—CoLLAR WITH PLASTRON 


For description see patt -sheet S 


has brought—all this, if not gro 
tesque, is a sad picture, because 
the ends are defeated, for in 


stead of making the effect more 
youthful, the woman has em 
phasized the fact that she is no 
longer young, and has shown 


her lack of appreciation of the 
middle age in a woman’s expe 
rience, that time which has a 
peculiar charm, and, like the 
early autumn of the year, when 
the forces seem to pause to ad 
mire the maturity of beauty, is 
to many the most attractive sea 
son. There are many appro 
priate and beautiful styles of 
dress for those who have reach 
ed middle life so that a woman 
has really no excuse for making 
herself appear ridiculous in 
garments inappropriate to her 
years. The unobtrusive way is 
the way of safety. 





Fig. 3.—PLam Gown wii 


SiLK Bopice SACK. 
[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and des« tion see ; 
tern-sheet Suppl., No. V Figs, 42-5: 





THE 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 





SUPPLEMENT. 





SWANNERY INVADED BY EAGLES.—From tue Parntine By Str Epwin LANDSEER, R.A. 

















f[ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LIEBIG For improved 


COMpany s 
EXTRACT 


Made Dishes (Game, 
OF BEEF. 


and 


Fish, etc.), Aspic 
Meat Jelly. Keeps per- 
fectly in all climates for 
any length of time, 
is cheaper and of finer 
flavor than any other 
stock, 

One pound equal to 
forty pounds of lean 
beef of the value of 
about $7.50. 

Genuine only with 
Justus von Liebig’s 
signature as shown, 


GRIFFITHS’ CELEBRATED 
ENGLISH ENAMEL, 


150 Tints, Ex- 


or 





Ready for use, in self-opening Tins. 
guisite Colors, surface like Porcelain. Can be ap- 
plied by any one. 11 Prize Medals. Invented by 


Thomas Griffiths, F.¢.S., M.S.A., 


Original inventor of Enamel Paint (all others imita- 
tion), for Renovating and Decorating — and 
everything—Farniture, Metal Ware, Wicker Work, 
Fans, Water Cans, etc. 20 and 40 cents; by mail 25 
and 50 cents; by the Gallon to Decorators. Send for 
Tint Cards. 


“VITROS” BATH ENAMEL, 


60 cents and $1, postage 10 cents extra. 


The English Enamel Paint Co., 


10 EAST 15th ST., NEW YORK. 


BARRY'S : 
| y : Tricopherous 


FOR THE 


te 6) HAIR & SKIN 
(e/ 





Hf 


An elegant dressing = 
quisitely perfumed, 













the scalp, prevents bald- 
ness and gray hair, and 
causes the hair to grow 
Thick, Soft and Beautiful. Infallible for curing erup- 
tions, diseases of the ekin, glands and muecies, aud 
quickly he: wn cuts, barns, bruises, sprains, &c. 
Price, 50 Cents.—All Druggists. 


BARCLAY & CO., New York. 


USE DE LUCE PREPARATIONS 


for complexion, scalp, etc., Marsh-Mellow Cream 
‘Dog-Wood Blossom ou, Tinted Powders, an 
Hair Regenerator. For sale at 1218 Broadway, 
N. ¥., and by all Druggists. Send for circular. 


and | 








ghawa kas SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


moves a'] impuritics trom, | 


WORTH A CUINEA A BOX. 





ordered Liver, ete. 
Long pre-eminent 


Patent Medicine in the world. 


Harper’s Bazar, 





for their health. restoring and 
BEECHAWM’S PILLS have an unprecedented demand and the largest Sale of any 
PRICE, 25 CTS. PER BOX. 

Prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, St. 
B. F. ALLEN C€O., Sole Agents for the United States, 365 and 867 
Canal Street, New York, who (if your druggist does not keep them) will mail 
BEECHAWM’S PILLS on receipt of price —but inquire first. 





BEECHAWM’S PILLS 


THIS WONDERFUL MEDICINE 


For Bilious and Nervous Disorders 


is the most marvellous Antidote yet discovered. 


Weak Stomach, Sick Headache, Impaired Digestion, Constipation, Dis- 


It is the premier Specific for 
life - giving properties, 
Helens, 


Lancashire, England. 


Please mention 








THE CREAT = DE, REMEDY. 





SALARY. $40 EXPENSES IN ADVANCE 

allowed each month. Steady employ- 

mentat home or traveling. Nosolicitin 
Duties delivering and making collections. No Posta 
Cards. Address withstamp, HAFER & CO,, Piqua.0. 





Fe. & HEAD NOISES 


tp by 
Peck’s INVISIBLE ttn a4 
CUSHIONS. bphemig oe 
EA Fe Remedies fail. Sold by F. Hiscox, 


DI 
ouly, 858 Br’dway, New York. Write s book of proofs F 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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ICE- CREAM AT : HOME! 


Made cheaply aud quickly by using a Triple-Motion 
WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER. 


Is the only Freezer in the 
world having three sepa- 
rate, distinct motions, 
consequently will freeze 
quicker, with less ice, and 
produce a smoother, finer- 
grained cream than any 
other Freezer known. Has 
covered gearing, tinned 
malleable iron beaters, 
heavy can, and full size 
waterproof tub. 

“ FROZEN DAINTIES,” a book of choice receipts 
for Ice-Cream, Sherbet, Water-Ices, etc., packed with 
each Freezer, or mi uiled free upon application to 


WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., 


144 Hollis Street, Nashua, N. H. 





Crosse & Blackwell’ 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 


‘Made from English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 


ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 





__ Saar | EXQUISITE 
‘ACE LIKE PORCELAIN, 


FAMOUS ENAMEL [EL PAINT 











for decorating Tables, Chairs, Glassware, etc. Made 
in every color, tint, and shade. In tins, 25 and 50 cts., 
postpaid, 30 and 65 cts. 
vT ENAMEL, specially made to resist 
boiling water, in tins 60 cts., postpaid, 75 cts. 
Agent for United States, 
E. ASPINALL, 98 & 100 Beekman Street, N. Y. 
BEWARE OF SPU RIOUS IMIT, ATIONS. 
Canned Sweet 


“DARBY” GORN 


PACKED AT CORNISH, MAINE, 
Was selected by a prominent retail dealer in Fancy Gro- 
ceriesas by far the best of six competing samplesshown. 
This decision is confirmed by EST 
consumers, whopronounce it THE B ST OF ALL. 
Sold by leading Grocers everywhere, and wholesale by 
COMLY & FLANIGEN, Philadelphia. 








